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The major intent of this internship v;as to 
compile and assess the educational program presently 
offered by the Historical Museum and Institute of 
Western Colorado. 

The recommendations that are offered are ways 
in which the educational programs might better meet 
the needs of the community. 

It is for the Board of Trustees to Jccid^ the 
priority. 
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. .ucuums arc 'V nucationai institution: ." 
prc.-.uso of this ir: vesication . But tho i . 
iaet by laymen; otnor educational institutions; and the 
state, and federal government;;; nac not boon widevnre'iu 
exnioition function •> : the museum ho.- been no eonsvueu m 
tnroughouo the :iist->ry o" the institution, r.r. to have be 
in the mand of the average pernor, definitive of the mun\> 
even though it must to be effective, be ore, -coed by the 



activities. Bor example: at the Beclc] 



'j- level 



more b; 

only been since the enactment of the "Bnvironmental~Act 
that museums have been recognised at this level an bein' 
01 too definition of "educational institutions." ; 
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The historical Buscum and Institute of western Jolorano 
mpts to fulfill for \vestcrn Colorado the basic function j>f 
•riusou:;,, which is to act as a depository for the prepetuai 

ignificance lor 



att 

a museum, which 

pro. nervation of tangible materials of'cultural 
scionce, history, technology or the fine art. 



in 



Buseums are supcrfically similai 1 to iibrar 



on uut ci 



important respect;,. The library :s primarily jvsnor. 



"tbie i 



xor nrintoa and written materials which record the :nowWu n 
-no ^noughts and the aspirations of men. The museum, on the ' 
otnor liana, collect, and preserves the tangible objects uoon 
vrruo.i the information in the library in based. The second 
important difference between the museum and the library rro- 
?nVo' \ -L! irGtj t i 1 ? idoaG found i n the printed I co - 



in the 
but i 



library may be radically changed over the cour: e of timo i 
contrastingly characterise of museums materials that'' 



twey never change. They form an imperishable record of the 

Snd'orSen? T^L*^ ° f ' ° f the 6Srth durin S the P ast 
ana present. They preserve evidences of the technological 

o\ZnTT, L° f m r as th6y have strivea t0 sha P° th eir envir- 
onments to their human needs. Museums preserve the record's of 

"uL?p°^f^^ n ^.u UPP ° r J ed by tVe dee P c °™iction that the 
xuture grows out of the past. Furthermore, museums preserve 
those expressions of man's unart iculated ideals, hopes and 
despairs which we know as fine art. P 

In these activities, museums are unique social and cultural 
agencies among the establishments which make up our culture No 

* d "T X0 ™h ^i^tific, cultural or aesthetic agency* 
can.es out precisely these functions in behalf of mankind; 
w nl „ T ^e mere accumulation of quantities of materials of these 

s^iS^hSn 1 ?^ 011 " reSource for be "er and wider under^ 
puma mg .han could ever exist without the accumulation As a 

Crmifh^^ " 1US T\ the W ° rld ° Ver and throughout th history 
Di man have come to be centers of learning , of educat-inn w L 

te^^lf a ? l H ln6 - ° Ur kn ° Wledge ^ the° f p hys cai°and nd ° f 
aiologi cal world, and m ore re cently our extension of tho se 




understandings to possible other worlds, has been based on 
collections in museums. Our daily increasing understanding of 
our world continues to be based on museum collections, with- 
out which the inorganic or organic constitutents of our sur- 
roundings would still be scattered, chaotic, unorganized, and 
unknown. As our knowledge increases, our collections will 
increase and improve, leading to still greater opportunity for 
still greater knowledge. 

One of the basic functions of museums is called research, 
ahd mspite of the current extension of that term to technolog- 
ical improvement and literary review, it still is the kind of 
research which continues and will continue to add new knowledge 
and to foster greater precision in the application of our 
previous knowledge. 

The cultural and aesthetic understandings cf men likewise 
are largely dependent upon the accumulation of cultural and 
aesthetic materials in museums which permit the kind of com- 
parative point of view without which our appreciation can have 
little depth and no breadth. One cannot appreciate an object 
oi cultural or artistic significance without a standard of 
comparison to which it jan be referred; just as in the scientif- 
ic iields one cannot know an item without reference to other 
items, both similar and different. 

It is a logical outgrowth of the accumulation and preser- 
vation functions of the museum, combined with the increase of 
knowledge, understanding, and appreciation made possible 
thereby, that museums should fe-l impelled to make their 
contents available to people in general. 
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THE PROJECT; 



The project was built around the following questions: 

1. What is the present image of the Historical Museum 
and Institute of Western Colorado as an "educational 
institution?" 

2. What educational services is the Historical Museum 
and Institute of Western Colorado presently offering'? 
What additional educational services should/could the 
Historical Museum and Institute of Western Colorado 
be offering? 

4. What educational ser/ices should/could other educational 
agencies of the community be offering with the cooper- 
at ion of and with the coordination of the Historical 
Museum and Institute of Western Colorado*? 

5. What does the Historical Museum and Institute of 
Western Colorado propose to do to build its image as 
an "educational institution?" 

6. What materials have been prepared as a direct outgrowth 
of this study? 

7. What grant proposals have been direct outprowths of 
this study? ° 

8. What recommendations should be made as a result of 
this study? 



THE FINDINGS; 



1. What is the present image of the Historical Museum 
and Institute of Western Colorado as an "educational 
institution?" 

As a result of extensive communication with many communitv 

Selt'Sc 01 vi- riCt U 1 ' MeSa C ° lle S e ' Communis A™" 7 
ureenbelt Inc., various other community agencies) as well as 

members of the community, it is the writers opinion that ?he 
h^ r t° al M ?u 6Um f nd Inst ^te of Western Colorado has as its 
institStS.. ° f " exhib ition." Museums are "educaSfonal 
institutions". But the realization of this fact by lavmen 
?ed^? dUCati ° nal ta8 Ji**4cu8> and the local, Stated' 
Federal governments; has not been widespread. The basic public 
it Ihl^Lrl muS n eums , ti 2^ holds throughout ihe Uni?ed S?a?es 
is shown here in Grand junction, Colorado. 

MuseuS n |nS f T^?,-?°? t P^ing objectives that the Historical 
Museum and Institute of Western Colorado must meet is that of 
being regarded as an "educational institution" It thl local 
State, and Federal levels. It is necessary for its survival I 

bust f^lfiir^'w 1 .^ 3611 ? ^ J nstitutf; °f Western Colorado 
mseJn wi h f °l Wes ^rn Colorado the basic function of a 
museum, which i s to act as a repo sit ory for the n renetnal 
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preservation of tangible materials of cultural and educational 
sxgnxfxcance for science, history, technology^na^reline 1 

knowledge understanding, and appreciation made possible 

cSs ava^abL^ t^V?*' imp ° Ued t0 ^hei? 
contents available to the scholar and the general public. 

ana xS!«^ t ^^ 

a. To School District #51 ; 

Educational Tours 

Classroom lectures 

Slide presentations 

J2 spts Mos hardiness scale 

ETV - 12 programs 

Field trips - Geology, Archeology 

1 Museum Case - display in one Ichool 

b. To Mesa College: 

Museology Classes 

Bibliography Service 

Geology, Archeology Laboratory 

Archives - History Department 

pSbl^SnV v r ° a of u educa tional interest 

CoS?y" b00k - C ° mbined effort - "^sects of Mesa 

C - To School Di strict #51 and Mesa Colle ct 

m^ C p^ dy Q SpeCimens - Coole y Collection 
Her hSSj Specimens - Will Minor Collection 
Herbarium Specimens - Winiferd Bull Collection 

d. Vocational Rehabi] itation Program 

e. V/ICHE Internship Program 

g. Museum offers Linya™ n„^i, 0 -> 

to MPQa rtii ijl / Drar y Book Selection of various iron. 
-= *° Me3 a Coll ege (ex. P aiftnhn». awy ) various area; 



h. Opportunity of Science Fair winners to exhibit their 
pro jects. 

i. Some involvement of Community Action group in regard 
to exhibits and programs. 

j. News releases about topics of interest to the 
communit3>-. 

k. Tour of the Blind. 

1. Programs given that are f interest to the public; 
Historical Traveling D0L1. Collection, Historical 
Fashion Show, etc.. 

3. What additional educational services should/coul d the 
Historical Museum and Institute of Wester i ColoracTo — 
be offering? " """ — 

The additional educational services which should/could 
the Historical Museum and Institute of Western Colorado be 
offering are: 

a. Make evident to all that this is an "educational 
institution". 

b. Development of research facilities for the use of 
Mesa College staff and students, professional 
people of the coram inity for orientation and research. 

c. Develop interchange of staff - Museum and Mesa 
College, Museum staff as Mesa College staff, Mesa 
College ,taff as Museum Curators. 

d. Developing with Greenbelt Inc. an educational program 
which would enrich and supplement the curricular 
offerings of Mesa College, School District #51 and 
the community. 

e. Development of educational materials to supplement, 
enrich, and add to the present curricular offerings 
of Mesa College and School District #51. 

f. Development of field work areas: exploration, 
discovery, and study. 

g. Expansion of < hibits for educational purposes on a 
scheduled rot. .ion. 

h. Expansion of physical facilities (classroom, labora- 
tory, exhibit area, equipment, improvement of exist- 

mg facilities, and provision for research). 
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i. Development of educational materials for the public: 
publications, radio, TV, slide projection booth on 
Main Street Mall, 

j* Development of educational programs for the public: 
group discussions, symposiums, classes, 
ex: environment , 

k. Further involvement of community action £roup in 
regard to exhibits and programs. 

1. Development of the use of the "bus." 

m. Extended program of ne"3 releases on topicb of 
interest: "Museum News" - a regular offering — 
publication of an "Annual Bulletin." (in depth) 

n. Expansion of offering educational programs wich 
Mesa College* 

o. Expansion of programs given that are of interest to 
the public: (Ethnic Dances, Historical Fashion Shows 
Historical Doll Shows, Historical Displays). 

4. What educational services should/could other educational 

)ITeH 



agencies of the community be orrerin 
at ion r " and w ith the coordination o^ 
Museu ancf'lnsiitute of Western Colorado? 



with tlie" coope r- 
the Historical ~ 



The educational services which should/could other educat- 
ional agencies of the community be offering with the cooperation 
of and with the coordination of the Historical Museum and 
Institute of Western Colorado be offering are: 

a* SCHOOL DISTRICT #51: 

Development of educational materials to supplement 
and enrich present curricular offerings in the areas 
of: (K-12) 



Geology 

Zoology 

Botany 

Biology 

Ecology 



Minerals, Rocks, & 

Crystals 
Anthropology 
Archaeology 
Colorado History 



Development of the use of the "bus". 

Development of in-service programs for te/icher, 
conjunction with Mesa College, University of 
Colorado, University of Northern Colorado, Wentorn 
State College in the areas of sciences and social r.ci 



in 



r 




• 




Development of programs for the "homebound" (tutorial 
even closed circut TV) 






Development of programs for "handicapped" children 
using the facilities of the Museum 






b. MESA COLLEGE: 






Development of educational materials to supplement 
and enrich present curricular offerings in the areas 
of: 




* 


Geology Minerals, Rocks, & 
Zoology Crystals 
Botany Anthropology 
Biology Archaeology 
Ecology Colorado History 






Expansion of offering" educational programs in coop- 
eration with the Historical Museum and Institute of 
Western Colorado 






Muscology Curator Training 
Vocational Rehabilitation 






Interchange of staff of Museum and Mesa College 






Museum staff College Instructors 

College Staff Museum Curators 






Work-Study Programs - 3 hrs. college credit 






In areas of History, Political Science, the 
Sciences, Travel and Recreation Management, 
Office Management, etc. 






Possibility of added financial support from 
Mesa College 






Development of areas of research 






c. GREENBELT PROGRAM: 




— _ . 


Development of an educational program (environmental 
education) with the Historical Museum and Institute 
ol Western Colorado, which would enrich „ d supple- 
ment the curricular offerings of Mesa College, 
School District #5?., and the community. 

•* 
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d. COMMUNITY ACTION GROUP; 
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Involvement in regard to exhibits and programs. 
Expansion of programs which are of interest to the 
public. (Ethnic Dances, Historical Dances, Historical 
Fashion Shows, Historical Doll Shows, etc.) 

e. COMMUNITY SERVICE AGENCIES: 

Such agencies as Bridge House, NYC, provide opport- 
unities for doing various jobs about the Museum 
grounds and building 

f . STATS HOME AND TRAINING SCHOOL: 

Development of educational programs using th 
facilities of the Historical Museum and Institute 
of Western Colorado to supplement and enrich the 
educational program of the State Home and Training 
School 

g. NEWS MEDIA: 

Expanded programs of news releases on topics of 
interest, "Museum News," "Sunday Supplement," 
regular offerings — radio, TV, newspapers 

h. THE COMMUNITY: 



Extension of the facilities of the Historical Museum 
and Institute of Western Colorado into other 
community facilities 



5. What does the Historical Museum and Institute of Western 
Colorado propose to do to build its image as an "educat- 
ional institution - *" 



The Historical Museum and Institute of Western Colorado 
proposes to build its image as an "educational institution by: 

a. Development of traveling exhibits complete with teach 
ing materials for Mesa College, School District #51, 
and the community. 

b. Development of research facilities for the use of 
Mesa College staff and students, prolessional people 
of the community for orientation aad research. 

c. Development of field work areas exploration, 
discovery, and study. 
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d. Expansion of exhibits for educational purposes on a 
scheduled rotation. 

e. Expansion of physical facilities (classroom, exhibit 
area, laboratory, equipment, improvement of existing 
facilities, and provision for research). 

f. Making evident to all that this, The Historical 
Museum and Institute of Western Colorado is an 
"educational institution." 

6. What mate rials have been prepared as a direct outgrowth 
or this study? — **• 

The materials that have been prepared by the writer as a 
direct outgrowth of this study are: 

a. MUSEUM TOUR GUIDE : 

This was developed for the use of the volunteer tour 
guides as informational material to help them explain 
to guests what can be seen in the Historical Museum 
and Institute of Western Colorado — 4/1/72 - 12/l/ r 72 



b. A NEWS RELEASE O F A TOPIC C 
cJOMMUNITT: ' 



^ST TO THE 



"The Crookedest Railroad in The West:" appearing 
the Sunday Magazine of the Daily Sentinel, Grand 
Junction, Colorado, 5/7/72. 



in 



C S.AKPLES OF MATERIAL HAVING TO DO WITH SUBJECTS SEEN 
g^uKAyu WHICH WOU Lu ^ ^^'"^ ^■^^I^J'^ "71 1 E5T5 

Titles: The History of Life on Earth, 
rtieoio ArcfteolofivT 

d. AN INITIAL PROPOSAL TO "GREENbi.LT INC.": 

An initial proposal being sent to Greenbelt Inc. 
showing the interest of the Historical Museum and 
Institute of Western Colorado in participating in 
the development of "Greenbelt." S 

e. THE MUSEUM AND MESA COLLEGE: 

tute S o? S WPc? ° f S 0 ? th ! Histor ical Museum and Insti- 
tute of Western Colorado can be of educational 
assistance to Mesa College. educational 



I 



f • WHY SUPPORT YOUR HISTORICAL MUSEUM: 

Written for disemination to the community. 

6- EVALUATION - EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS: 

The writer's evaluation of what is and what should/ 
could oe offered by the Historical Museum and 
Institute of Western Colorado as educational service- 
to the community as a whole. ' 

t 

following? 3 ° f th6Se aateri ' als are Presented on the pages 
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1. HUSEUM TOUR GUIDE: 
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(Begin Lecture by Gift Counter) 

I am (guides name) and I welcome (name of the grouo) to 
the Historical Museum and Institute of Western Colorado'. You nr< 
going to see the history of the western slope on which you live, 
But first lets think a minute. Does anyone know what are the 
two basic components of our universe? Everything is either one 
cr the other. Yes Matter and Energy. (Matter: a subst- 
ance which occupies space and which becomes known to us by 
our senses. Energy: the power of operating, strength or force 
producing) Let us begin our visit by observing a form of energy 
in the Fluorescent Mineral Rcom (Case 1-14). Does anyone know ' 

what fluorescence is? When atoms that make up some minerals 

are struck by ultra-violet light rays, electrons are relocated 
within the atoms. The moving electrons release energy that is 
seen as _ colors (light energy). The capacity of responding to 
ultra-violet stimulation is known as fluorescense. The zinc 
mining area of Sussex County. New Jersey is famed for fluorsc- 
cent zinc ores (Case 3, 6l-3). It produces over 100 minerals, 
many of them unique. Here (Case 4-5) are some of the Western 
olopc Uranium minerals. (Caution students to keep to right and 
observe the fluorescence of the minerals as the room is dark- 
ened. ) 

(Proceed to Case 15) Here we see what we call universal 
building blocks. Let's begin with atoms. Does anyone know what 

an atom is? Did anyone ever see one? . It is several thousand 

times finer than the points of your pencils, so you can see 
we are talking about something very small and these are the 
building blocks from which the Western Slope, the world, the 
universe, and for that matter, you boys and girls are made up 
oi. The building blocks are atoms. This is MATTER. When atoms 
blSck ne ' 7 f ° rm molecules ' This is a little larger building 

A solid molequle is also called a mineral (Case 16-17) 
How can we identify a mineral? See that one that comes to a 
u 0 ^^""^ 16 '* See this one— they are both minerals. Thev 
both have a particular shape. The atoms alswa/s stack together 
in that way. (Case 16) Quartz always stacks together with six 
sides and comes to a point off to the side of the center. 
Quartz minerals make up most (3/4) of the ground we walk on. 
bo crystal form is one way that we can identify minerals. 

V 5 by th6i ^ hardness; some are harder than others 
^Case 17). Some taste different; some have one color and some 
another color. These are all minerals of which the earth is 
rcade and of which you are made. You don't believe it* You are 
all made of atoms. Do you eat salt? Salt is a mineral and vour 
Dody absorbs the salt and it becomes part of y^r body? Let 's 

sond W fn^ ner S^ are SS CkageS 0f atom * - call * d tnoiecuies - in 
solid form - Matter. Then, if we take two different mineral n 
and Put them together in the same wa,. we have * n ol™^ c - 
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which we call a rock. (Case 13-19) A rock is simply several 
aiiierent molecules of minerals cemented or glued together by 
nature into a larger package. The Western Slope thru 'the last 
seven billion years of time has been built from atoms making 
molecules which have made rocks. 

Rocks don't always form the same way. Some formed from 
liquid rock- forming material which we call magma, which forms 
deep down inside the earth. Magma forms from pressure, from the 
weight of overlying rock strata; pressure causes heat, (enerrv) 
23 ?JJ e i!%J h 2 f ?J5 k material (matter) and causes it to expand 
it e£LS2« £ 1 5 V ay - t0 the s,, - face t0 cool off. Sometimes 
inH Mil r ° m a h S\^ the gr°™d. We call that a volcano 
let l h l h t m ? gma W t iCh fl ? WS out lava - Sometimes it does not 
nn \l \l surface, but cools off slowly and big crystals build 
up in the rock material before it becomes solid. These crystals 
may be granite or gabbro, or syenite. Granite is formed by fire 
deep in the earth, and cools slowly. Sometimes when liquid rock 
forming material is blown from volcanoes into the air^crys?als 
(else l^T n£V° Crow and this forms what we call obsidian 
rSfifn » "i " dia ? l0 ° kS like black Slass, and sometimes is 
called "volcanic glass." Rocks which form directly from liouid 
magma are "fire-formed," or Igneous Rocks. (Case 19) 1 

nn su P? ose th , at rocks have cooled off and built a big hill 

°" earth's surface and the wind blows against it. The rocks 
?hey h 2oof r °?h^%r n andex P and d ^ing the Saytime^Aa a? Sigh? 

Ses start IreJcVnt 5 n rr e \l° 6Xpand and Shrink and soon n " le 
f: ,„ s , ^tart breaking off the wind starts carrying the pieces 

cS»Sf n? r Pl f Ce a e d dr °P? in g them - ^ rains and tfeSSttlS 
r£?3£i WaSh d ° Wn the Side of the hil1 in to the river- 

of til rtyer^f ^ T 1° Sea " ^ Settle on the bottom' 
can bp SIS ? 21 °\ the bottom of the sea - These sediments 
S?pS S together by salt, iron, or other minerals in the 
water. Then we have impurities. Water is never Drue w niSLc 
has some mineral in it. When water driel SpHhese mineral 7 

ilyIrs a o S f a rock e ^hes P ^ Bedlments^ogSh^WSnn 

ZhA « ^ k * Th ? se rock la yers look like our Bookcliffs 
K can rock? 6 ?? of H sedim ents which have been glued together. 
But rocks r° rme ? ln th t manner sedimentary 6 rocks. fcase i 9 ) 
BookcUf? s arfT?? ln ° the V ayS * Rocks on ^he bottom of the 
that there' if nr™ ^ *£ e r ° CkS 0n t0 P* The reaSon being 
thf uSdlrlviL^nrS p fr ° m the t0p rocks which P ress down o n S 
don^bSieie 6 !? ft P £ essure caus f s heat (energy), if you 
hold it Ht^Ll 9 let /he air out of an inflated ballon and 
the sieved SLrVf faCe * In the same wa y as we put water on 

^«S5TLd%^ 0 % h 2SrS s r o° C mo S l. CaU f S m ° leCUleS and at - s 
of the Bookcliffi iW*« P Z ' molecules in rocks on the bottor 

<ind of rock. We can it ?XK Th±S produces anoth er 

lame is Meta^orphic rock tease llf rock " or a ^cy Greek 

P of rock; UtSfte^dV^ £ ^Ln^f^ 



21) is some of the equip- 
on the Western Slope . 
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rocks; those formed by sediments are the sedimentary rocks and 
then we have the changed form rock or the metamorphic rocks. 
(Continuing into the Mineral and Gemology Room) Cn the right 
(Case 20) we see some gold and silver ore; and platinum-bearing 
sand. Here is a old gold polk which was used to carry the leaf- 
gold and nuggests. On the left (Case 
ment used by the pioneer miners here 

Notice the candle used for making light to mine by. Continuing 
on we see (Case 22-23) various gem stones. We can see how they' 
looked when found and how they looked when polished. These are 
samples (Case 24) of radio-active minerals in which the atoms 
are still rapidly moving around. Test yourself to see if you are 
radio-active. In these cases (25-29) are some of the metals and 
non-metals found here on the Western Slope. Here some (Case 25) 
copper, lead and zinc ores. An ore is a mineral that is mined 
for profit. These are rocks from which men make a living. This 
is a natural magnet (Case 27) made by nature. It will attract 
other magnets and is called magnetite. The magnets you buy have 
been made by man, but this one has been made by nature. 

This is pyrite, which is also called fool's gold. (Case 27) 
Notice the pyrite has a crystal structure like a cube. This is 
called fluorite. (Case 28) Pyrite is used to make sulfuric acid 
and fluorite is added to some tooth paste to help prevent tooth 
decay. 

Sometimes hot liquid rock blows out of the ground suddenly 
and- cools in the sir; before it hits the gDound like a bomb. In 
fact we call these volcanic bombs. Here is one above this case, 
(Case 28) it is streamlined from the air cooling the liquid 
mass as it flies through the air. On the right (Case 29-31) are 
some radio-active ores. These uranium minerals are mined on the 
//estem^ Slope. This map shows where they are mined, (Case 30) 
From this uranium ore we use another type of energy to work for 
us - Nuclear energy. At Rulison, (Case 31) some of this nuclear 
energy was placed in the ground and it blew a great big hole 
in the earth s crust. Natural gas will collect in this cavity 
and will be used by people to heat their homes and cook their 
food. 

Here is another unique mineral, Gilsonite. It is only 
found in this section of the United States. From it can be re- 
fined railroad fuels and gasoline. The large refinery is loc- 
ated about 20 miles west of Grand Junction. 

Now lets go into the next room. This is a case which once 
was in_a Wells Faego office. The sign board was on an old Butter 
lield express Wagon. Inside the case are some scales and assay 
equipment that was used to weigh and test ores that we have on 
the .Western Slope of Colorado - ores of silver, gold, and plat- 
inum. The large scales came from Cripple Creek and were used 
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about 1370 to weigh rich geld ore. (Case 32) 

Here in these cases (Case 33-34) [lecture will depend upon 
wnat is finally put into the cases] P * 

Here are fossils (Case 36, 37, etc.) It looks like leaver, 
have grown into the rocks but this is not so. (Case 36) Carbon 
of the original leaf was left behind without being disturbed 
in the sands which later solified into rock, and this preserved 
the leaf as a fossil. A fossil is any evidence of either plant 
or animal life before written history. A track tells us an 
animal was there. 

Petrified wood is wood which has been replaced by minerals 
These are all different types of fossils (Case 36). We are 
going back to 600 million years ago. In Grand Junction 600 
million years ago we were covered by a sea. (Case 33) On the 
™t a }-l^ lower left of this case ^ something quite unioue. 

„?™i 11 ? looking things are not ants but are some little 
.nimals that lived here called trilobites. They developed into 

a£S m y ?n^ ? f i l0 ^J eS W t iCh ar6 in this case ' Thes « animals 
vZLn i k-J G Wh ^ h ha Y? been dead over 300 million years. 
Tho ji ? ites had shells which were external skeletons. 
They had no internal bone skeletons. The external shell of 
trilobites was made of chitin. fou have a shell of chitin — 

th^t^SS?^ 1 ^ f° l 0U 360 y0U have someth ing in common with 
the trilobites. But then animals developed a hard shell, which 

some of^hf ? W % S their home (Case 33) These brach?opo"ds were 
tlimaJ SSvwT , an f ials . t0 devel °P hard shells. Brachipods are 
animals having a foot coming out of their stomachs. They use thi 
foot to move with and to hold themselves to the bottom of the 
oea. Then animals began doing something man still hasn't learn-d 

??vwT 7 IS 11 (C 2 Se 3& ' They Started building houses and ^ 
living together and getting along. Here is an ancient apartment 

Coral ^Uta?if,£?i Bdm J B y6arS ° ld ' This ^ coloniafco?aOj 

L She11 a P artment houses today and if you F o to 

the ocean you may see them; they are called coral reefs. E?ery 
little hole is where a coral lived. We call this period the 
Paleozoic Era, which means time of ancient life. 

frncn T ^ came the period of time known as the Mcsozoio Era 
iro nf n* 1Z 15 al ^° Called the A C e of Reptiles and also t e 

uS^v&sr.ss §Si£„r ger that s <™" 

a DipIoducS t] (LTl%\f ^ « Udal (or tail) votebrao of 
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oome dinosaur swallowed stones, like chickens do today, 
to help grind up their feod. These stones are called F asx;ro- 
liths, or dinosaur gizzard stones. (Case 42) 

. Dut t ^ out 60 million years ago, the dinosaur became 
extinct. Why? No one knows for certain, but we think it may 
..aye been the change in weather, it became too cold for thorn 
Ihxs caused the climate to change tremendously and reptile-, are 
cold-blooded and cannot stand extreme temperature change" 
Another possibility for the extinction of * dinosaurs is°that 
mammals had developed enough by then to eat up all the dinosaur 
eggs — no more eggs — no more baby dinosaurs. 

Then came the Cenozoic Era, or time of new life. This 
began the Age of Mammals. (Case 50) Mammals are warm-bloodied. 
They shiver when cold to generate body heat and sweat when hot 
which serves as a built in air conditioner. They have hair, thedljr 
babies are born alive, and mammals give milk to feed their 
young. 

These are some skull casts of early mammals which lived 
near here (Case 50). Some looked quite different than anything 
you see around nere today. There were saber-toothed tigers, 
mastodons, mammoths, giant pigs, and among other things, the 

of r f in e H S * (Ca f 5 U P f H St > the hor * e was about 5 the size 
ol a small dog and walked on four toes on each front leer and 

cm three toes on each hind leg. As time went on the horse erew 
ihofS r ii? 6 °J t f; de toes began to grow higher up the shank of 
a hoof ?ori«v ^ h V 0e ~ nai ^ ° f the middle toe developed into 
on each foot! ° n ° n6 enlar S ed toe-nail or hoof 

of thp°L^ 1:L S nS °^ yea u S We S ave had in sects in every part 
oi the world. Here is a butterfly display (Case 66). In this 

Tlinort 3 !22h SS Yr y ,- nique * Snovm is a "Homotype," Indra 
Minori, named for its discoverer, Will Minor. Its sisterTThe 
^HoTotype," is in the vault. A "Holotype" butterfly is aA 
"average" butterfly which scientists use as a standard of 
comparison. Individual butterflies in the same species differ, 
like different people do. Aiding entomologists, "Holotvoes » 
|help determine which species a new butterfly belongs to? 

\>f the «So5:ot^e e, . , .. haS Similar markingS and measurements 

i About the time dinosaurs became extinct, birds be^an tn 
IZntlle l n 0 J&r CaS6S (CaSe 67 - 81 ^ «« ^ ° 

Here we see a baby Rocky Mountain sheep (Case A?) ™a 
here are some Colorado Game Fish. Here Ire Parlous grasses 
j^hat grow m our state and provide food for animals^nf 1 L., 
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stock'fcSra^ a ?n + ar ° yar±0 Y s ? lant ? Poisonous to live- 
otocK ^Laoe 83B;. In the cases on th<? left (Case &L rt7 

&t£f &lo&«** 9 ^ 9?) 8ro birdS can see^ne^I'in 

.vesterr Colorado. In the cases on the right you will see Wild- 
flowers of Western Colorado (Case 36). Buffalo and Beaver 
i Ca ? e 7° and 93) and in the large case (Case 06) an exhibit 
depicting the interdependence of plants and animajs. look and 
see how many different plants and animals you Sn see. In the 
case here in the corner (Case 98) are a pair of covotc^ t! 
the larger case (Case 99) are Rocky Mountain Goats^nd in Iho 
background you will see the American Bald Eagle. Now back in 
this corner Case 101) you will see a mammal ?nis is on 
aUve.a sea lion. It has hair, gives milk, its young are lorn 

We have seen the ways that the Western Slope of Colo-Tin 
was bailt and the life that has lived on it ft££ 600 Sllion 
Sal'?^-"? ^ nty th0 ^ sand -y^rs ago. Then anchor " 
anHire -1 vim area ' Zt WaS abl ° t0 think and u *c tools 

calloI h nn S Sn?i; tiSt i that G ? udics ancient nan and modern man is 
( - a i 1 l0d an an thropologist (Case 100 . A scientist who studies 
just ancient man is an archaeologist (Case 102). NoS, how do 
hP ^ !? an Wa ° 5 ere twent y thousand years ago 1- Sell 

Ca O hl ?V 0m , e ° f 4 S t00ls ' such as these spear points 

The^rock that a hf h ° ^ r ° CkS t0 £ rind up seeds and berries. 
ine rock that he ground on is called a metate (Case 1051 mH 
a rock he ground with was a mano. In the beginning Indian" 
came here to hunt and fish and they didn't raiSe ty croS° 
finally, though, they decided to plant Some of these seeded 
to l?Ht th6y l6arned t0 S row bean ^ corn, and squa'h ?hey hid 
s?aSe a d y S bSL^sSme 1 ^^^ ^ loof S l4 ^ 
S^tfig ^Jfcl*^ ° ? ^e S pla\ 0 t 6 ^aL h ^a 1 i^Sas ln k e ts 

and that plugged the holes in the baskets so they could cS^f 
Pdy. 1 " them ' BUt ' y ° U toow that thrt? wa?er Snd of 7 

NavajofcaUed^iem^nasazi 8 iL 7 ? wh ° th ? s = P c °Pl« "ore. The 
"The indent 5„es?" Fa^y Anasazfs V ''mnVV^ 0 ' means 
them with mud were cal l erf irTTS?-? D , mado ba sketo and lined 
They lived in the four comer's are? sketmakers J Case 106). 
?hen they found out that The-7rf?^?,T~ here Mesa Verde is - 
All they\ad to So was"o mlL „o£ , baSke P fir=t - 

:.n top of another ff^^^^g.^ ^y ~ 
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didn't have to stay in caves anymore. Then they took wood and 
built a little shelter over the top of their homes. Next they 
progressed to the adobe pueblos. 
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Here in these cases (Case 107, 109, 110) can be seen some 
of the pottery made by the ancient Indians in Mexico. Their 
methods and designing on pottery was similar to those of the 
Anasazi, and we're not sure who influenced who. 

Here are some of the pottery (Case 111-113) that the 
Anasazi Indians made after they learned to do so by making 
them out of mud. 



ana 



Then we had other Indians that came to live near here 
still live here today, the Utes, (Case 115, 117, 118). Of 
course, you know of Chipeta and Ouray. Here are some objects 
which Chipeta made (case 119). Here's a Ute bridle (case 118) 
made from horse hair and leather stained with colors from the 
dyes of desert plants. On the side is some oeyote; peyote is 
a narcotic and is the button of a mescal cactus. It makes you 
very sick and it is never worth experimenting with. 

There are some people that lived here though, before 
the Utes. They were the Fremont, (Case 114) They lived in 
the Bookcliff area before the time of Columbus. Here are some 
objects used by these people. 

Today, besides the Utes of Western Colorado, we have 
the Navajos (Case 120) who came here to hunt and fish and work 
in the orchards. Today he lives in Arizona and New Mexico. 
The Navajo people think they came from the Sun God and the 
Rainbow Goddess. The Sun God is called Yei and the Rainbow 
Goddess the Bechi and so they came from Yei Bechi. 

This is a loom (Case 121) on which the Navajo rugs were 
woven. Here are some pottery (Case 122) made by the descendents 
of the Anasazi Pueblo Indians who live today in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

Now let's go back to the room in which we started (Pioneer 
Room). Before the Indians left the area, the explorers came 
through here. (Case 123) One of them left behind that very 
fancy horse bit and another left behind those very heavy spurs. 
Then the Indians were moved out of here and the pioneers came. 
Here (Case 125) is commerated the birth of Grand Junction and 
honor to Governor Crawford who was very influencial in the 
development of the Big J Country. 

Barbed wire (Case 126) was one of the most important 
influences in the development of the west. The use o^ barbed 
wire resulted in the homesteader being able to fence off his 
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property and Iceep the cattle and sheep off his cultivated land ! 
^ ro a !j® ? om f T of thG instruments used by the oioneer doctor ' 
KLasc M). Piotice that some of the instruments could not bo 
sterilized before use. Recognition of the Red Cross which Sarah 
, n ifd? rt o d in ^his country about the time of the Civil VJar 
Uaso 128). Case 129 contains objects from a pioneer drug store 
bJ thfSnS St0 ™ < Ca ;« WO). This (Case 131) case is maintaine 
by the Western Colorado Peace Officers Association. Here are th 
leg irons used on Alferd Packer when he was brought to justice 
by Peace Officer "Doc- Shores of Gunnison County? The old time 
tools for the Cobbler (Case 132). Just what would you think of 

fr™ 2 !??^ St J n , ?° minute: ^ to have your picture taken"? 
(Case 133) Home-Cookin. (Case 135) How would you like to have 
to use the -stomper" or the "hand-washer" today (Case 136)-? 
Development of the light to read and work by (Case 137). Apple 
Parar (case 13*). School House (Case 139). Compare the old-time 
?f?? Z M 6S ^ lth T° h ? SC we have toda y ( Ca5c W), Nursery (Case 

iSi'DSif (52 iw)! 142) ' Fan and Frills (casc U3 "' Hictor - 

How let us go upstairs. (Proceed to the Weapons Room, 

5n^-7S ^° tU ?? ed ° ff the tape P la y er )- This is the Audrey 
ihraiikill small arms collection. It contains over 1,000 
weapons and there are practically no duplicates. The value of 
this collection is approximately $200,000.00 Each rroup of 
weapons is preceded by a letter and each weapon of that group 
has a number which is the same color as the letter. 

(Give ?J VC minute tour, using weapons room handout out- 
™ n L W ?\ Ch ld entifies each group of weapons by letter. Name and 
point out each group for students.) 

A complete tour of this room takes over one-half hour. 

^^? S i n thlS bri °? tri P through the Weapons Room, you will 
realize how weapons have changed through the years. 

n™^ P ?°w-i ed l°^ hc Hop J Room) Now ' CHopi Room - seat class on 

tnthl L il I Y o U ab0Ut some ver y interesting Indians 

to the South of us. Some other Indians which have lived on the 

thP SnSi i ?pe f0r t ! any » many years are the H °Pi Indians. Today 
tne Hopi live on three mesas in northeastern Arizona. The first 

SJSS gi^U ?L a re bi we^e e sor° nd V^V 1 ' and the 'third one" 
VJvPrt n« Zt-b Zl e we r e s° me people a long, long time ago who 
lived on Oraibi. These Indians believed in God, like the nail 
face. They just called him by the different naie. P 

tint J^n? 6 .??? l r v n °i SC0 ? eaks in Ar i z °ns, the Indians thought 
that a god called Kachina lived. Some people lived there called 
the Crow clan These people wanted to mov? so they mltht have 
neighbors.,. which they did not have where they were The Crow 

thPrf q Ca ^„ d °T and ask6d the H °Pi if her people could U V e 
there. So the chiefs met in the Kiva...(tha? i? a meeUn* oLo 
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that is a kind of underground room.) (Case 165) and decided 
that they would let the Crow people come live with them 
because they knew Kachina; but they could move to Hopiland only 
if they brought Kachina with them. So the Crow mother said, 
"yes, we»ll do that." So they came to live with the Hopi. 
Before this happened there was a Hopi that went away to the East 
He was looking for peace and the end of p£.in; when he found 
these he was going to bring them back to his people. After the 
Crow people came to live and brought Kachina with them, they 
danced Kachina dances every year to let the Hopi know that 
hachins was there. Well, they lived at Oraibi for a little 
while and had a lot of children. The Crow's didn»t have much 
land... all the hopi gave them was narrow ledges along the edge 
of the mesa on which to grow there corn. Being hungry, they 
went back to the Kiva and asked the Hopi council for more land, 
and the council said "yes, you jave been doing alright. You 
brought Kachina; we have seen him in your dances; so you can 
have more land on Mesa II, but you have to guard the sacred 
corn shrine." (Which in effect meant they had to raise corn 
for everybody.; "Also you have to watch for the return of 
Bahana...(that was the Indian that went away looking for peace 
and the end of pain)... and when he comes back let us know." 

So they moved to Mesa II and guarded the corn shrine and 
watched for the return of Banana. Then one day they looked 
across the desert and there on some strnge animals were people 
in silver and gold suits coming across the desert. So, excitedly 
they told all the Hopi that Banana had returned and they had a 
big celebration; but they had made a mistake; because it was no 
Banana, it was the European Conquistadores, who didn't bring 
peace to the Indians, nor the end of pain. So today, from Mesa 
II, the Kachina like you and me, still wait for the return of 
Bahana or whatever you call him, our Savior. 

The Kachina clan makes dolls which they give to their 
children on religious holidays to teach their children the 
different characetrs of the Hopi religion. Here is the Crow 
Mother. (Case 147) Here are some other figures which take part 
m Kachina dances (Case 149, 156, 157, 158, 159, I6I-I64) They 
make baskets today (Case 135) just like the basket makers did 
long ago in which to carry their grain. Here is some of their 
[pottery. (Case 150-151) 

(Snake Dance Paintings, Progress from Right to Left) 

There is also another dance along in August every other 

year the Snake Dance. They use live rattlesnakes which they 

collect m the desert around the Mesas (Case 148), and brin/ 
them down into the Kiva and place in pots (Case 149). Then they 
Zo through certain ceremonies here where they write their 

n po S t^ e nd 0 n t h , e H Sand (CaSe 152)and let the ^akos out of the 
pots and put them on the sand M ^H Hfff| u rrrY - ^ 1 ™ C 
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and so the snakes can pick up the message painted there. v ou 
see, they also believe besides dwelling in the hills that^God 
is also underground. They want rain, and water coii.es from the 
underground where snakes live, more of it comes from the hills 
and skies... so they get something that is close to the under- 
ground to carry their message... the snake. The rattlesnake... 
because it is very active. 

After three days of preparation in the Kiva, they suddenly 
break the pots (Case 154) and let the snakes out pick them up 
a ? d ,£ u V hem ln the ^ souths (case 159) and they come up out 
of the Kiva and parade through the village (Case 156) carryinr 
the rattlesnakes in their mouths. This ceremony continues 
throughout the day (Case 157, 161) and they then return the 
snakes to the desert- as the sun sets to carry prayer messages 
to the underground (Case 163). The snakes often bite the snake 
dancers; the snakes are not milked or de-fanged. The dancers do 
not get sick, and it usually rains. 

being ( eSibi?ed!) Big J ' R °° m) ~~ (lecture de P ends on wha ^ is 

Thank you for visiting the Museum come again and brinr 

your parents and friends. to b 
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2. A NEWS RELEASE OF A TOPIC OF 
INTEREST TO THE COMMUKITT; — 
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UNITAH R. R. 



1904 - 1939 



Association Company - Barber Asphalt Co. 

Preceding Company - None 

Succeding Company - Line* Dismantled 



The railroad was built to haul gilsonite from 
mines along the Colorado-Utah border. Operations 
ceased when trucking took over the work. 



Maximum Altitude - 8440 feet, at Baxter Pass 
Gauge: - 3 feet, Maximum Grade - 7^, 
Maximum Curve: $0 degrees, later 66 degrees 
References: 

Narrow Gauge in the Rockies - L. Beebe & C. 
The Story of Gilsonite - H.F. Kretchman 
Colorado's Mountain Railroads, Vol. Ill, - 
R»A. Lemassena 
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THE UINTAH RAILROAD 



It may have been the only railroad where the engineer 
and the conductor could shake hands as the train rolled. 

necessity is not only the mother of invention, it also is 
the begetter of railroads including the snorting, twisting, 
puffing little Uintah Railroad. Just 72 miles long, it lived 
only 35 years hauling gilsonite and died before its track had 
time to get rusty. 

A "Forty-Niner" named Gilson got out of Eastern Utah with 
'"'is hair but with the Ute Indians just three lopes off his 
.eels in 1885. 

On the Ute reservation, Gilson had discovered a mineral 
later named gilsonite, a brittle, black, asphaltine mineral 
resembling solid petroleum. 

It was in vertical veins, and vertical is exact, 10 feet 
thick, which crossed the desert as far as the eye could reach. 
Gilson knew it was worth something, but at the moment he didn't 
have time to find out. 

Making far-apart tracks and remembering the Utes were still 
touchy about their forced exodus from Colorado after the Meeker 
massacre in »79, Gilson high-tailed out of the country. With 
his ore sack full of the strange substance, he headed over the 
hill to parts east where people were more or less civilized, and 
didn't dance fresh scalps. 

Someone had guessed that gilsonite could be used in chew- 
ing gum, but Gilson had found out that chewing it was only 
conducive to lockjaw. 

In a long story he learned that scientists could not agree 
if it was mineral or organic in origin. They still argue the 
matter. 



What did matter to Gilson was that his mystery ore was not 
only chewable but was actually more important as an additive to 
roofing products, paint, printers ink and insulating compounds. 

Gilson was told there was plenty of demand for the black stuff. 
He also learned that there were problems getting it to market," 
at least of which was the hot breath of the Utes on his ^hirt- 
tail. 



_ Gilsonite dust exploded seemingly without provocation and 
without warning, so it couldn't be mined with picks and dvna- 
mite. J 
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Then, if and when mined, the nearest vein in the Utah 
Uintah Basin was 18 miles from a dirt road and some ?2 rough 
and crooked miles from a going railroad, the Denver & Rio 
Grand at Mack. 

Here was fortune sitting in his lap if he could only get 
the stuff to a market. 

He begged and pleaded and petitioned Congress to declare 
the land vacant, worthless and to slice it loose from the Ute 
reservation. All efforst failed. 

In the meantime, what amounts they did pack out was running 
low, and by 1902 the demand was so great that the Gilsonite 
Asphaltum Co. was unable to supply the demand. 

In 1903, the Uintah R.R. was being twisted over the 6,000 
foot divide between the Green and Colorado river drainages and 
an Indirect rail link was coming* between the veins and "Che 
railroad. In 1905 the first 53 miles of track from Mack, on the 
mainline of the D & RGW railroad touched base at Dragon, Utah. 

One railroad gandy dancer claimed the only straightaway 
had three curves in it. 

It featured some of the sharpest curves known, the snorting 
little engines was so close, tho engineer could shake hands with 
the conductor in the caboose. On some of the steepest grades in 
railroading history the brakeman could walk faster than the cars 
moved. 

The operation was largely financed by Colorado capitalists, 
among whom was Bert Carlton, the Cripple Creek gold baron, and 
his friend Spencer Penrose, who was so rich he built the 
Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado Springs and bought all the girls in 
a laundry, bicycles so they wouldn f t have to walk to work. 

These two men, ever seeking new and profitable investments, 
wanted to spin the wheel of fortune on non-precious metals in 
Utah, and Gilson's "tar", while shiny, wasn't adapted to making 
a girl's heart throb. 

The junction with the D & RGW was 22 miles west of Grand 
Junction, and was called "Mack" for John M. Mack, president of 
the Barber Asphalt Co, 

The railroad following snake tracks with rails only three 
feet apart, headed in a general northerly direction. One stretch 
alone of only 28.3 miles crossed 36 bridges between Mack and 
Atchee. 
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The latter named for a peaceful Ute chief in the area, 
where the shops and maintenance men lived. 

Out of Atchee over Baxter Pass the little monster engine 
climbed more than 2,000 feet in six miles and then dropped 
down the other side 1,500 feet in seven miles. From there, for 
12 miles to the end of the line at Dragon, the string of cars 
crossed 37 bridges. 

The railroad, in 1904, with a few more bridges was extended 
nine and one-half miles to Watson and four miles more from 
Watson to the gilsonite mine at Rainbow. 

The Uintah R.R. was all grade. The only level spot was at 
Atchee and it had a couple of deep arroyos occasionally running 
flash floods that would swim a granite boulder. 

I . . highest point was 3,437 feet on Baxter Pass, where the 
wind piled snow up to the crossarms on telephones poles. 

Near the end, its combination m?il, baggage, caboose and 
parlor car took passangers on a 62-mile scenic thrill neve^ to 
be forgotten. It also served as a dining car when the customers 
beought their own lunch. 

The snorting, puffing little four-wheel engine bucked snow 
and jerked up grades upward from one per cent to an incredible 
pive miles of constant 7i per cent rise. 

i T £ at means it climbed up % feet in every 100. This grade 
was achieved over a bewilderment of loops, swirls and hairpin 
purns, the most abrupt of which was 66 degrees. 

That means the engineer almost met himself coming back, and 
^°^ e . S y ie ? t -fn ic writer P ut it, "Determined seekers after pre- 
meditated thrills sometimes rode the pilot beam of the articul- 
ated engines which thrust out a substantial distance over the 
Drink of the mountains on shaip curves while the wheels quarter- 
ed inward to follow the lay of the track. 

Despite its location midway between Salt Lake and Denver, 
phe terrain covered by the Uintah was dry, remote, and lonely \ 

T 5° Indians loafed around the stations at Atchee, Wend- 
?£ bewell, and Rainbow Junction to watch the "iron pony" tilt 
up the grade, especially at Atchee where the track went "up" 
Sops bey ° nd the railroa d's only water tank near the company 

, J he ? as sing tracks in the sagebrush, a loading platform, 

P*X tl^^-of t ^f e " tanCe -° f - W ^ 'tor.' 
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Denver papers were usually four days old when read in 
Watson, despite the fact that a daily round trip with an engine 
and single coach was scheduled on the time table from Draeon to 
Mack. fa 

Coal was hauled from company owned mines at Carbonera and 
the tenders were spotted at the mine shaft and fueld with coal 
which had been burried some 60 million years on the outgoing 
beach when Western Colorado's second ocen left the country 
high and dry. 

Water for all purposes was tanked from Atchee to points 
along the 3 foot iron rail all the way from Watson to Mack. 

Gilsonite is highly inflammable and the Uintah carried it 
stacked in several hundred sacks on an open flat car. 
Occasionally a blazing cinder would drop amongst the burlap 
sacks half a dozen flatcars back. 

On a comparatively level stretch the train could be braked 
to an immediate halt, and the trainmen could usually confine the 
ilames. It was a critical nuisance when sparks flew on a grade 
where braking was one of the question and the resulting oyrotech 
nics resembled a dozen early Fourth of July celebrations'. 

m u J he , Uintah lost money on its mail contract when a Vernal. 
U^ah bank shipped in the tons of brick by parcel post to build 
their new building which still stands. 

The Star Route mail carrier went broke when he was forced 
to haul the stamped bricks from Watson to the Uintah Basin town. 

At the peak of operations, the railroad owned a dozen 
engines, two of them with saddle tanks. It boasted two passenrer 
coaches, three sleepers, 12 livestock cars, 30 boxcars and 60 
I xdiX/ cars » 

In 1939 the Uintah joined the once numerous Colorado 
narrow gauge carriers in the limbo of railroad history. 

tt- .?°2 e ' save for a few vestigial traces of grade, is the 
Umath from the face of the land. zne 

hnv ^ **** and in nei S hborin g communities, Uintah narrow r auF 0 
ch?ckL r %o%^ P a a nd Se g\ g ^bo C t: S &tU1 * 8OTice aS ^ sS > 

Dassin^ e nf y ,r a r a f ter u the abandonment of the Uintah saw the 
passing of the trucks that had put the railroad out of business. 

In 1947, gilsonite was being hydraulically mined and float- 
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ed in solution through a gigantic pipeline 12 miles long from 
Bonanza, Utah, to Gilsonite, near Loma, to produce high-octane 
fuel for Barber Oil, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of California, 

Oddle enough, today the Uintah roule gains new life because 
the right-of-way is being used for that pipline. 
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3. SAMPLES OF MATERIAL HAVING TO DO V/ITH SUBJECTS SEEN 
IN THE HISTORICAL MUSEUM AND ' INSTITUTE " OF WESTERN 
COLORADO, WHICH WOULD BE OP INTEREST TP GUESTS - 
MATERIAL TO BE PRESENTED IN PAMPHLET ' FORM'. 
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THE HISTORY OF LIFE ON THE EARTH: 



When the Earth was first formed, more than four billion 
years ago, life did not exist. A complete and fully acceptable 
detailed history of the planets may never be deduced, but, as 
more, and more is known of the Earth's interior and the nature 
of the planets, the new facts will be fitted into consistent 
explanations. It is in this respect that the travel of men to 
other planets will be useful. Through the use of the instruments 
of science, and the direct sampling of the substances of the 
planets, much more will be learned of formational stages than 
is now known, and many new clues will be found to the origin of 
the solar system. 

The earliest forms of life were little more than bits of 
protoplasm, and, because they had no skeletons or hard parts, 
there is no fossil record of their nature. The record of life 
durjng the eons that preceded the appearance of the first 
fossils in the rocks is completely lost in the obscurity of the 
geologic past. 

The first evidence of life — traces of carbon — is found 
in rocks which were deposited as limy muds and sands at least 
half a billion years ago. The times of deposition of these rocks 
has been named the Archeozoic (Beginning Life) era. During the 
succeeding era, the FroteTozoic (Former Life), simple forms of 
life continued to develop. Some traces of primitive worms and 
algae are found, but these are rare and almost impossible to 
compare with modern animals and plants. 

Both Archeozoic and Proterozoic rocks have been altered 
almost everywhere by the immense metamorphic forces which have 
caused mountain building; the rocks are folded and usually 
fractured and recrystallized so that ever the few fossils in 
them are hard to recognize. 

Paleozoic (Ancient Life) rocks, in contrast, are not so 
intensively changed by metamorphism. They contain an abundance 
of fossils, identifiable remains representing the ancestors of 
all the. great groups of plants and animals that live today, and 
of some groups which have become extinct. Many characteristics 
of Paleozoic rocks indicate conditions under which they were 
deposited, and the environment in which plants and animalslived 
that left fossil remains. 

The oldest Paleozoic fossils are marine animals. Relatives 
of our crabs, starfish, clams, sponges, snails, octopii and 
corals occur early in the Paleozoic Era. Later in Paleozoic 
time, fishes developed; shark-like forms and small, heavily 
armor-plated types appeared among the first. Some of these 
eventually came out onto land, already populated with plants 
and m^cts, and evolved into the first amphibians. At the same 
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and for that matter until present day, a great abundance of 
invertebrates continued to thrive in the sea and in fresh water 

Land animals came into their own during the Mesozoic time, 
The palm, pine, and ginko forest were inhabited by many varie- 
ties of dinosaur which were the dominant group of reptiles. 
Some of these were, contrary to popular belief, about the sizo 
of chickens, but others weighed as much as 80 tons, and reached 
a length of 90 feet. In Mesozoic rocks, too, were found the 
earliest birds, reptile-like creatures with teeth and fleshy 
tails. Modern types of seed plants evolved during the late 
Mesozoic time. 

The Cenozoic Era saw the evolution of mammals, primitive 
forms at first, later larger forms resembling those we know 
today. In early Cenozoic time the continents took on many mod- 
ern aspects; areas of grassland on which developed the horses, 
camels, and other long-legged animals which depend on speed for 
their safety; areas of forest arid jungle where many other forms 
of animals, including carnivores ♦ developed. 

The Pleistocene Epoch saw great glaciers covering much of 
the Northern Hemisphere, and cold climates were instrumental in 
the evolution of such heavily furred animals as the wooly mam- 
moth, the mastodon, and the wooly rhinoceros. Man, too emerged 
during this time, presumbly in warm southern lands first. As 
his intelligence increased, man became more independent of his 
environment than any mammal had ever done before him, and moved 
northward in his search for food, shelter, and fieedom from 
enemies. Man's relatively rapid advance from a primitive ape- 
like ereature over a million years ago to the dominating organ- 
ism of tho world today is ample evidence for evolution, which 
is otherwise abundantly attested to in the geologic record. 
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PUEiiLu ARCHAEOLOGY: 



years ago a 



revolution 



occurred in 



tin 

Southwest, a revolution backed on agriculture 
when this part of the Southwest was settled. 



About 2000 
area of the 
do not know 

ently Indian s^wlio lived by hunting and gathering f GO d had 
moving out of the Great Basin, across the Colorado River 
to the mesas and canyons of the 4-corners country of whor 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico meet. We call the 
people Baslcetmaker I because they made no pottery. Iluntin 
gathering meant constant moving but when they learned agr 
they had to settle down to exploit their corn and squash, 
nongollon and Hohokam Indians, who, lived farther south, 
already learned agriculture and pottery making. They may 
been the tutors to the Basketmakers. 



a Ju;va 

nO 

Appar- 

boon 
and in- 



g ana 
icultur 
The 
had 
have 



iiasketmaker II. Caves in which the Basketmakers camped, 
stored their food, buried their dead occur all along the course 
of the 3an Juan River. Because many caves were dry, doray did 
not occur; baskets, wooden objects, and even their dr icd~mumm- 
ificd bodies were preserved. On corn and squash were rrown, but 
the.se were supplemented by hunting and gathering. Their weapons 
consisted of atlatis, or spear throwers, and darts. They had 
raps and deadfalls, and long nets into which small game was 
Idriven and killed, for agriculture they made simple sticks; for 
gathering, seed beaters and carrying baskets. Usually only 
flimsy shelters were made but sometimes they built large cir- 
cular houses which had walls of log and masonry. 



V/hen clothed at ill, women wore 
lor cedar bark; men wore breechclouts . 
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hort aprons made of yucca, 
Robs woven from fur-wrapp- 
ed cords served as winter wraps and bedding. Sandels protected' 
their feet. Iiany ornaments were worn, some made from olivella 
and abolone shells imported from the Pacific coast. Men had 
elaborate hair styles, but women usually haa short cropped hair 
for their hair was used for making rope. The peonle were small 
anc. .stocky. Mont had long narrow heads, but some' eastern Basket- 
faakers had short broad skulls. 

ijaaketmaker HI About A.D. 400 Basketmakers learned to 
pottery. Agriculture made larger populations possible, so 
pillages began to appear. Houses were made of dipping a pit and 
roofing it with branches plastered with mud. Storage bins w^re 
built at surface level near the house. In time both living and 
storage rooms came zo be built at the surface and were -joined 
oo maKe a many-roomed house, but a pit-house was still built r or 
ceremonials. Some time before 700 they learned to raise beans' 
and to use the bow and arrow for hunting. Feather wrapped cord 
robes were also made. ^* 
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Pueblo I. 3y 700 these people had spread westward into 
Nevaaa, northward into northeastern Utah' and northwestern Colo- 
rado, _ eastward into the upper Rio Grande area and southward to 
the Little Colorado River. In this southern area they came in 
contact with the Mogollon. Stone masonry began and from the 
building of many-roomed stone houses we get the name Puehlo by 
which these later people are called. Among the oeople, heads 
became shorter and broader, partly because of new hard cradie- 
bonrd flattened the back of the head. Cotton and cloth weavinr 
led to changes in clothing, and cotton blankets supplemented 
the older styles. 



Pottery, improved in many ways, was smoother, with increas- 
ingly intricate painted designs. Most had black paint on a 
white background, but some was red-on-brown. 



sometime after 850 A.D. the idea of building masonry 
pueblos and making black-on-white pottery spread south amon^ the 
j-'iogollon but was changed and modified to corform to the older 
traditions. 

g ggblo II. Great regional centers sprang up, in the Chaco, 
verae, and the Kayenta area. Differences can bo seen in the 
architecture, and the pottery is so distinctive in design and 
shape that can be recognized wherever found. In this way the 
archaeologist traces the trade and movements of primitive people 

. Pueblo III. Following the development period a Classic 
period began about 1100. For nearly two centuries the Pueblo 
moni n wn^ 3 f^^s height. Houses, pottery, weaving and orna- 
ment., were elaborate and common. The leisure necessary for these 
craits was possible because of agriculture. Each of the great 
centers flourished. In the south the Mimbres-Mogollon developed 

%l%tt f 1 S-fS e -° f oK tery ' but otherwise remained relatively 
simple as. did their Chihuahua neighbors to the south. 

Dom,la?nIil! e n °r t ?- I things be K an t0 SO wrong. The increased 

?nd i?i ?2 p T rob ? bl £ ca »sed social problems leading to factions 

warfare ^;w^n k p 0f K? UffiCient agricultural land, and perhaps 
warfare between Pueblos or against marauders seem to have been 

end o? S th^ S i ng Un ^ 8St : The drouth lasted 23 y ears a "d at the 
ena oi that time all the northland was abandoned by the Pueblos 

Granue^tno.^nf 11 ?. 1 '" 163 ? Verde m ° Ved S0Uth and east int0 the Rio 
rnf.n SA 6 °L Kayent& int0 Hopi country and beyond into 

beca^e n o? r ^;n The C J??° had all ' 8ady been abandoned, perhaps 
uecause oi arroyo cutting. 
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nn Pueblo iy As northern Tuebloc moved south they prosoon in 
on otner peoples. Population pressures developed. pLbloid Ld 

5i?h She HoK;^ th °, Gilla Valley - Here they l^ed side by ride 
with the riohauam sharing the land but each larrely carrvinr n« i 

nearril^whf ^TV?^ Stran ^ G alliance V^S Zt'. 1 ! 
neaily 1400 when the Puebloia group disappeared. 

Soon 



. 1 ,. . after 1300 the new centers of the Little Color-ir'n 

5? ESSEX?, a !i d tha l! i0 Grande vrere reorganized anS ^ch- 
m^L ? 5 sl e hts - J Iou =er. became much lar S er althou E h not so «11 
made as durin G the Classic period. Niny of the arts ard er-rfi 

L~ S^OaygeS, decoration becamo^amSc r£. or 
earlier hi ^1,^ £ d ?* bl ? ck f- and polychromes replaced the 

wa Vt C Probably the typical of fithc-shouldcr 

exodus of ?L Vfm?- 'tS" ° ame ln at this time - Thon h °Gan the 
| nedV « ^cluse^Zf no^adf i4rf 25. 

-a.t;s c e r ^«iL b co^ 

orSst1rrand rn |ohno n o Sy :° m ^ ^ th6 Pue£l ° S ^ ^«« 




4. SUGGESTED INITIAL PROPOSAL TO "GKSSKBSLT IHC." 
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Mr. IS. Blaice Chambliss 

Treasurer - Greenbelt, Inc. 

P.C. Box 2104 

Grand Junction; Colorado 

81501 

Dear Blake: 

rha Historical Museum and Institute of Western Colorado 
without question subscribes and supports the concept of Green- 
belt; along with its stated values from a historical economics 
educational, environmental, recreational, aesthetic, cial and 
mental health point of view* 

.. It has long been my wish to develop the Museum as an 
["educational institution." The Historical Museum and Institute 
of V/estern Colorado and the Greejibelt Development have unique 
facilities that would enrich and supplement the educational, 
environmental, and recreational offering of the community. 



1, 
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!• Historica l Development of the Area: This would be 
the standpoint of Paleontology, Geology, Biology, and ticol 



Various sites would be identified, 
within the Greenbelt area. 



developed and preserved 



from 

ogy. 



ii. 

provides 
rooms" in 



Development of Outdoor Education Fac 
s the opportunity for the development 
in the areas of: 

1. Geology 

2. Botany 

3. Zoology 
km Biology 
5. Ecology 

could be done including the entire 



Facilities: Greenbelt 
r "field .lass- 



This could be done including the entire educational 
spectrum of Kindergarten through Graduate School and indeed be 
expanded to adult education. 

The Museum is constantly collecting and classifvinF mater- 
ials in the areas of: 

1. Minerals, Rocks, and Crystals 

2 . Anthropology 

3. Archaeology 
4» Botany 

5. Zoology 

6. Colorado History 

Study sets of these areas and others could be made avail- 
able to the various educational classes at no cost to the 

ionaf aid^JiT K^f ma ^ eri ^ (guides, lessons, and instruct- 
lonal aids; would be developed by the Museum staff. 
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The Museum could further provide in various areas the 
opportunity for research by student and staff member of the 
institution. This could take the form of individual or group 
research, application, availability of field sites for study 
and exploration, development of visual classroom instructional 
materials and study. 

By combining the facilities of the Greenbelt Development 
and the Museum, a unique program of environmental education 
would be offered to the educational institutions and the 
community. 

The Museum has the facilities for the development of the 
necessary teaching materials and could offer itself as a service 
organization to train teachers, develop talent and make availabl 
programs of general education in matters of ecology and the 
values of an improved environment. 

The development and provision for exhibit programs within 
the Museum, at Greenbelt Development, as well as at the educat- 
ional institutions which would coordinate with the educational 
institutions curricula on environmental education would be 
offered. Textbooks are fine, but learning from the object it- 
self is of particular importance in the field of ecology and 
the study of nature. 

Potential financial support to enable the Greenbelt Devel- 
opment and the Historical Museum and Institute of Western 
Colorado to offer these services is needed. 

Study areas would be developed at the Greenbelt Develop- 
ment and at the Museum, but available to all concerned educat- 
ional organizations within the community able to utilize and 
learn from Greenbelt Development and the Museum facilities. 

Ill* Development of a "Pioneer Village" : On a site set aside 
for this purpose. Location to have near access through a ferry 
to the site. Buggy trails and Narrow Gauge R.R. to be develop- 
ed, 

IV, Accomddat ions and site development of a Rodeo Area: In 
which inter-tribal rodeo and area ranchers (Little Britches) 
events could be held as well as Indian Ceremonials. This area 
should be convenient to down-town but isolated enough for an 
Indian campground. 

v * Investigation of river dam-site for rive r trans portatio n 



and Convention Center: Consider the following proposition. 
Development of an Independent Study Program where-n students 
from Mesa College would do the needed research for the varicnr 
suggestions with the 1 " " 



ie help og the Museuni staf f . Cgllere credit 
the worfr ttompl at.flri , TRlS would p c aj infi 
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example of community service and would cost Greenbelt Developmen 
nothing, and would enhance the possibility of increased financia 
support from Mesa College to the Museum. 

My staff and I are most anxious to talk with you concerning 
these various proposals. 



Sincerely yours, 



Murry xi. Mayfield 
Director, Historical 
Museum and Institute 
of Western Colorado 
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Referring to Section II - Development of Outdoor 
Education Facilities: An example of "teaching 
Materials" as "Developed by the Museum Staff is 
AttachecTT 

1, Problem: What are the major characteristics 
used in grouping animal life? 



eric 
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PRCiJLfjI-': What arc the major characteristics aoc.i in rrcur 
I animal life? 

i 

ac ground Information; 



Classification in an attempt to arrange oil 1 i f.. in Tior]. 
systematic groups to show relationships based on similarities in) 
structure. One begins with a very large group and continues ! 
dividing into smaller units until a single type of plant or 
animal romains. The tank is not easy, since thoro aro over 
3^V>00 plants and >>00,000 kinds of animals. 

Long ago, most names of plants and animals wer^ W»c;o<i upon 
tlioir habits or ur^s. Some examples are: the sunflowers, whose 
trait of facing up to the sun and symbolic resemblance to the 
sun gave .it its nav.'c. The cattail, a marsh plant of the grass 
family, has a superficial resemblance to a cat's tail. The 
rattlesnake (Genus Crotalus) has a rattle used as a warning. As 
long as the common name meant a particular plant or animal°to 
isolated people in small communities, names of this kind v/ere 
satisfactory. 

However, common names created problems. In the first piano, 
some organisms, such as the flicKer (Colaptes auratus) , a 
common woodpecker of our country, may have had as many as 50 
different names. Gome of the names given it are "Yellow Hammer, " 
and "high hole. 11 The same bird has different names in different 
countries as well. Sometimes a single name can r^fer to differ- 
ent, animals. A "blackbird" could be a crow, raven, gracklo, or 
starling. Common names are also inaccurate. For 1 example, eon. - 
idor the following list: starfish, shellfish, silver fish, jolly 
fish, cuttlefish, and rockfish* The only true fish mentioned, 
having vertebrae, scales, fins, and gills is the rockfish. 

Scientific naming is used to avoid the confusion of common 
nar-ios. Latin terms are used in scientific naming of plants and 
animals because the language is unchanging, and understood and 
used by scientific people all over the world. Folio domestics 
means "the house cat" and nothing else. Only one animal has 
that name. 

Conservation, which means the wide use of our natural 
resources, involves animal and plant identification and study. 
It relates all life to its environment. 

Materials Needed; (classroom use) 



collection of animal specimens rou 



<* i*t. * i r<< " I ! r< 'in 



Historical Museum 'md Institute of 7,'rs;t<:rn OJsra!,,. Th' ■ i,ii'J- n», 
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themselves may be able to provide so?:v living >:; N cvi\:o:i. (v ; ".^ 
ent upon policy of animals in classroom) . '>ome studontr 
have access to trophies that could bo shared tho cl.u"* • 

as antlers, hides, and mounted birds. 

tn.is.iroom Activities: (conducted prior to romi:^ to ..u; v ui: s . i 

Greenbelt ) 



T Jsin[j the simplified animal key provided, j,Lvo the -;tuvr;:. 
or students an animal specimen they do not know and hav^ tiv m 
classify it as far as the key takes them. Classify a starfish. 
Emphasize the two-branching nature of the key. students should 
write down each stop of the key, 

1. Is it animal or plant? (Answer: animal) 

2. Is it a vertebrate or invertebrate? (Answer: inv ?rtobr\ 

3. What phylum does it belong to? (Answer: Zchinodon. a — 
spiny skin animals. The student should refer to the 
simplified ruide to look for identifying character- 
istics) 

h. At this point the teacher with, the students mi^ht :;*M, 
up a bulletin baord display illustrating classification 
of animals. It could be arranged like a family trcv. 
( phylo£enctic ) Specimens could be arran^oj at the Lw 
of this display so that yarn could be used to ^onno'-t 
them to the branch of the tree where they bol-Mr. 

5. Another possibility would be to have the students 
obtain pictures from other sources and cut thorn out 
prepare phylogenetic trees of their own. 

o. HavQ picked students become "experts" in partic^lT 
area of classification. They could be insect expe^tr 
or amphibian experts for example. 

Cn-Oite Activities: (conducted at Museum or at Greenbelt ) 



Have students be alert to observe various lif^ Cor^s 
air! write on their records the name of the. mimrl; , thoj - 
:m' standing characteristics and the habitat v/hr-re they r\ 
r r»"' observed . 

ywllo.:-up Activities: (conducted upon return in/* to th< "1 

fcoom) 



»c v or' '*nd the "tud^n {/. 



uH 



1 I 



?tin baord display utiiiz Lag th< I 



"'If!' 1 ! I, 

the [iuseurn or Greenbelt. All the re^lt: <,< < >\>- i-rv.it- 
ions could be tabulated to see what kin" and i»nv; , tl . uiy 
animals v/h^re seen by the whole class. 
Artistic students could sketch, draw, or paint, arlm! 
specimen*; 

The follow! activity could be carried out: what A y< 
oome Different Kinds of Animals? Preoaro the follow i-v 
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tables and fill Diem in using t\u* L:i 1 ' ' . tia; y< < 
have been able to obtain. 

CLASSIFICATION OY A?;iMAL3 

All ; nimalr? belong in one of two groups: 

1 . Animals with backbone (Vertebrates) 

2. Animals without? backbone ( Invertebrate 

Animals 'JIT1I fluckbono - Vertebrates: 
TT^TsTTT 

TTSTi are water dwelling vertebrates thai. /.or,:,.\- f» i , 
and amies and a two-chambered heart wit,: r-nr auricle 
'Hid on.c ventricle. They obtain the oxy^o»; they n-a<> i 
through their gills, (Examples: trout, noivk, pi!:*0 

V • Awiph Lb inn:' : 

Amphibians are water - or land - dwelling v< v rtobr it-*:,. 
Gills are present at an early age, but a^i'ltr breat\. 
with their lungs. Limbs are without ela*;s ana fcho r":in 
is slimy and moist. Numerous eggs are usually laid in 
•water. (Examples: frogs, toads, and salamanders) 

3. .^ept iles; 

Reptiles are mostly land-dwelling vertebrate > *;it^ a 
life cycle completely adapted to land. They breath > 
through lungs. Their eggs have a leathorly protective 
shell and they are laid on land. Their limbs have claw 
and their bodies are covered with scales. They possp<-; 
essentially a four-chambered heart. (Examples: snake:*, 
turtles , lizards) 

h • lUrd :: 

Thirds are warm-blooded vertebrate- with feathers. Thei 
foroljmbs are modified into wings. They ; r^at^o with 
their lungs and lay eggs with a hare 3 . slu'U. Their 
have air cavities. They possess a four-chanhorod h.-- w\ 
(Examples: robin, chicken) 

t> . i jammals : 

Mammals are warm-blooded vertebrates \iilh hair or fur 
and a four-chambered heart. Young develop within Vk s 
mother's bedy, are born alive, and are nourished with 
milk. They have developed a nervous system. (Example::: 
cow, horse, man) 

Animals WITHOUT DACi;30ME: Invertebrates: 

1. Arthropods; 

Arthropods I -ave jointed or segmented bMi- . Tin* / 

jointoa leg:- and an outside skeleton «. ,-/;'( h \... x 

The name come' from two Greek word', Art- n. . ;ir , ; 
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^iiifo or joint, and nous , moaning fo<>t. fhore aiv -'r; 
different, O roups of arthropods: 

a. l)ru.jl i jeans - water-], iving art kny \lr , > j th 
iTruTT! ike shell . (Sample: en yfi! ' ) 

b. Arachnids - land arthropods with ■ v jr ;-alr. sf 
legs. (^Example: spider)* 

°* laGc^ir. - land arthropods v:ith tkre- p-iirs ef 

legs. (Example: ant) 
d. i.yr j a nods - land arthropods wits: i >ry le w \< . 

Example : millipede ) 

?. Kollusks 

Kollusks all have soft bodies. Most ;nollu k". ser\M. 
hard shell around themselves. Thoy have jn:»0'7 v .io \{ r : 
bodies without jointed appendages. The ;me ?.nu\ry 4 '\ 
the T/itin word mollis , meaning soft . Th^ro are four 
main types nf mo Husks. 

a. Amph jn^ura - The bottom rurfa<v ; n,> ;; 
is taken up by a broad, '"lat musc^>'>l feet. 1{ 
ha,:-, a shell which has oi^ht sepsr'l.p Mates, 
overlapping, like shingles on a roof. \ ^.viinlo: 
rhiton) 

b. Gastropods - The gastropods have s -r<M," m.Ivc 
coiled shell, They have' a large H.?shy foot, 
and a head, eyes, and sensory tents -les. The 
name means "stomach boot." (Sample: mail) 

c. Pelecypodas - The pelecypodas have two nrotoet: 
shells. They arc often called "^iv-lves*." The ' 
name means "hatchet foot." ( iixarr.nlc: .mussel ) 

d. Cephalopoda - The name means "head-footed ." T\ 
these animals the fooc is divided into a number 
of "arms" wrapped around the head. (Jxawolo: 
octopus) 

3. Annelids 

Annelids are worms whose bodies .ire divided > 
segments, <r rings. The nam comes from tlv Latin 
^aulus meaning "ring. 1 * (ifixamplc: earth;. orm) 

I . ema t hw lnin t ho s 

i:cmathelminthes are round worms. j.kmy a'' thorn aro \ jn 
and threadlike. The name comes from the firee'; tto^l 
noma, meaning "thread" and from the word "holmTntKe?:" 
meaning worm . (Example: worms in dogs, and eats) 

r ) . Platyhominthos 

"Flatyhelminthes are flat worms, the simplest In \\«*- 
structure. The name comes from the Greek word n]Pt/ 
meaning flat and helminthes meaning worm. ' — 



L;chinoderms iro °piny-nkinr.od animal:-.. 7\o;r v\.. >r. , 
arranged in a circle around the center ^f th/.-j.- 
They hove cr.all feet called "tuber >«t." ( ••v-^,,'.' 
starfish) : * * 

7. Porif crans 

PorTTeranc arc animals called "noro bearers." "fhov ar- 
spondee. They are a collection of shell: . ( *;:: ::r'ole : 
sponges ) 

•' 1 . ■'oi'l oi.Lpr.it''.: 

(Joelenlcr.atos arc animals with a holl n; - vXl \... ,«| 0 -.v 
one ond atri )pened at the other. Their na :o .. rinr 
"hollo,-: intestine." The open end Lr. a ro'it.h and ' ; ■ 
surrounded by tentacles. The tentacle:: stin<* anal 1 
animals nn^ put them in the stomach cavity. "( >arr^»- 
jellyfish ) " " 

0. Profess 

Protozoa mens "first animals". They arc r.inr 1 o-cllo" 

animals. One cannot see them witnout .a si'-ro r: ~or.' ' 
(Example: amoeba) * " 



::T-,yyicAL mug:;;;,. a;:d i kstituti: of \f.x:> : ?: -.vi^w ;, , 

.v>.. cull^u:,: 1 ■ 



t i« 3-. r.tronjl-- that stron- tier. u • i-- 

m..i i .jnrovovl IvU.voa the Historical 0 ; mv.cuia -r J •• 

..vvt.orn Colorado asr! ileriji Collo C c. The n/oo ; »-o.%- • o lv 
•;H.n f'Cr.a College boconjnr; a four-yoar dc--rce - al i-> - i- •< 

•.cro.inr a fcur-ynr institution \;iU ncoc:: itnt-- V-> 
"•".lion o. instructional aids anci materials to oari-: 
' -panel tno pn- <nt offerings. Here the Museum can' bo" a '•*•••••; 
virr.- w pc of t.h,. nunovn as a learning laboratory , sinoo Vi -A' 
:f: L ' ;n ristrwetionni and research services at a lov.-nr j 0 "t 
;< ..f.j oolloyc wont out and bought the instruction •>a-e>--l ' 
is .oorc practical. ' ' 1 » 
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Z 11 '^' - : oMon^ivc instruct ionnl nnd , v :, 

c. Ph/nir-il ociencon 
■ ' • Jo,- j il ocionocs 

a • lrchaoolo^y 

i . Anthropology 
*>. Folklore 

a. Indian 

b. Pioneer 

r u:;ou^ can nrovide for "field <Mto" ^t-n^ ... « ■ 

;ilr: Thc :uR0 " ,;! i:; constantly collecting and rL;.:;i r y .inj -toi- 

1. ;0ov-\o P ^nt of traveling study cote. 

:; . -onivnunl upaatinc and chan C o or ntnt.ii. -:!iiij< • 

. Colorado .nraory artifact- «>i*j,-, 
i. nrvol ? pin t ; travclinc exhibits ,;o::-L J,- ; ir 
toncMin;: na tor in In. ' ' 

, r r{ T I!;:,'.; c;Jn provide for student and .:t.;.!"' r , . 

1. Ar.'.r'coJ ^ *v 

. . .A o M , 

•'. . Zoolor^ 
p. ?ci::loro 
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i'ho '. \x. -<st. h.-r ts.o possibility of dov^ • i • ",'icld -1 

1. C.colcv 
• . f ot any 
?. fi oology 
/. . Biology 
5. Geology 

Th ' ' .u.-oum c ii provide for vocation . I ' ,1 ; : 
I. I'usoology* 

f-. ?ield 3ito Development 



rh.« whcle arc:r of ndult education with oi • Vo « . uw 
volitional could developed. At present t»*"r" i ■ •« des-or 
n^'d Tor- those trail ed in musoology. Here age.ja "odor-'! f'uv' ■ 
i: '.vailohic: for r.tr f f and program development, s'u'.r-.or r»e'"M 
;'»•<.•, rams could be r.a<lo uvailable uith I usour .-.'id Coll r v " coo > 
[•ration. This from the standpoint of nrovidui- Held -T| ,» ■ ,', 
tt.if to institution:-: not having the.-'' Pac i ). it i « . ^Wip, 
■•a;. i «•)•<>.-. lh<-c,o institution.- and other ava'labL,.> .•„„ ! . r ,;', 
' ' - ;n ulJ stimulate and improve various field .i"tlu\is. 

;osa Coll^r-e ]■;,•■ tho buildings, student.-, b.:t >v-M- t>< 
Le..rnjng tools and materials to back nr. tholr '.-/oar -.{a*-r 
i.u nusoun- has thoao tools and materials and Uhm»« --oor>- 

-n-ntion and coordination of curricula can develon ntVr-. ' * 
lolpmg to meet their needs at little additional' cost'.' ' ' 

'.'Lth tl,r> coordination of the Museum and tV va^icn- 
■•urr.culo areas - Learning ac made viable and not st—Ho 
.earning J rem a tcr.tbooh is fine, but learning from (,1,0 0b-, 
rtsolJ is umrc last* ir. " ' 

_ Jtu<ic!.t:, of today demand meaning and underrtr r i.j.- <>->■ 
i< i" classes. They ire not content to have Iu"t one b\-j,-"iv 
iuo o. l.i.-irnj-i. - textbook - v;hich in Many cases iVrrt- 
'lat-u oo.oj-c it is Hrst used. Many .-venule must »v „.«.., _\ n 
»; U..K-1 i.- th< ; r-.cilit.y 0 f a iluseum, whcivii !.!,<•' .,•!„.. I 

>i j-ctc aoout i:hich the students are learnin*, hi 1 }•<• ••<, 1 
'\tural setting as nosaib] e . ' 
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The Historical Cluseum and Institute 
attempts to fulfill for Western Colorado 
which is to act as a depository for the 
of tangible materials of cultural significance 
history, technology, or fine art. 



oUPPCRT Y0U3 MI37CRICAL MUSEUM: 
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Kusoums are super fically similar to libraries but differ 
in two important respects. The library is primarily responsibl 
for printed and written materials which record the knowledge, 
tho thoughts and the aspirations of men. The museum, on tho ot 
hand, collects and preserves the tangible objects upon which 
nuch of the information in the library has been based, i'hr 
second important difference between the museum and the library 
grow: out of the first; that is, the ideas found in the printo 
boo'.cs in the library may be radically changed over the course: 
time in response to the change in men's knowledge or understan 
ig, but it is contrastingly characteristic of museum material 
that they never change. They form an imperishable record of th 
materials of the earth and of life of the ea^th during the pas 
and the present. They preserve evidences of tne technological 
ievelopments of men as they have striven to shape their enviro 
iients to their human needs. Museums preserve the record of men 
civilizations, supported by the deep comviction that the futur 
rows out of the past. Furthermore, museums preserve those 
expressions of man f s unarticulated ideals, hopes and desoairs 
tfhich we know as fine arts. 

In these activities, museums are unique social and cultural 
agencies among the establishments which make up our culture. Lo 
rther educational, scientific, cultural or aesthetic Agency 
carries out precisely these functions in behalf of mankind. 
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The mere accumulation of quantities of material? of the.«^ 
kinds, offers in itself a resource for better and wider under- 
standing thai, could ever exist without the accumulation. As a 
onsequence, museums the world over and throughout the history 
}f man have, come to be centers of learning, of education, and of 
deepening understanding. Our knowledge of the physical and 
aiological world, and more recently our extension of those 
mderstandings to possible other worlds, has been based on coll- 
ections in museums. Our daily increasing understanding of our 
rorld continues to be based on museum collections, without which 
the inorganic and organic constituents of our surroundings would 
still be scattered, chaotic, unorganized, and unknown. As our 
knowledge increases, our collections will increase and improve, 
leading to still greater opportunity for still greater know- 
ledge. 
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Measured by attendance, or hudret or ,.vhiin 
overwhelming; majority of American mSseuns a re 1 1 
an arbitrary yardstick an annual attendance of 
or a budget of less than $50,000, well over hair t u 
museums qualify as small. x thc 

This iff a measurement of size not vni-,n m,^ 
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understaffed and ?he staff i2 oft! ? result, the museum " 
inadequate and the'museum' ifuna'blS tTperJorm £ 

does apply to^Seds'of't^em" 56 ° f ^ Sma11 mUGGums > but " 
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botc-tim f^ r ° ng J y felt that sma11 history museum 

bheir'pjobiems? xney^onUnue £I2 1 " U %J 0 ° P ° ratc - "cardies, of 
>ther community iS&SS So£? ^ me0t a " eed that no 

^nsellh^^f^lar^ SLITS" """^ f biGEOr ' in ° ne 
ources of financial sunS 3 ™seum, in that it has fcuer 

fcore limited potential Ror t o ?h SUCh sources a = « has have .-. 

fill both a ant AaWona? n^ 6 ^ 6 "* £ hat Sma11 msera = 

Rational support cMlSfaS^ ^tMS^ 

M o h f e tho a 1u C rr f ont Ct eSe S nL f on U „ S ?Th 5 j S ° aUod r — ! '. 

Leal improvements and H?erar£ reX 'it ^iiT? 'V'^'f 
research which continimr ,,• , ' xt stlli th ■ kin*"! of 

iSas^!^ 

epth ana no brpAH-hh ^ "j-^u uux appreciation can have littl 

cannot know an ite, . « ,» L 6 scient1 '-" fields one 

stellar and different. ^rence to other items, both 




It is a logical outgrowth of the accumulation and vrosorv. lo- 
tion functions of the museum, combined with the increase of' 
knowledge, understanding, and appreciation made possible thereby 
t..at museums should feel impelled to make their contents avail-" 
able to people in general. The exhibition function of museums 
has been so conspicuous throughout the history of the institut- 
ion, as to have become in the mind of the average person defin- 
itive of the museum, even though it must to be effective be 
preceded by the other, more basic activities. 

Just what is the value of the Museum to Grand Junction'? 
The Chamber of Commerce reports that tourism is statistically 
"dorado's thrid largest industry today and that the oresont 
trend of tourism growth will shortly promote it to become the 
State's second largest industry. Tourism probably annually 
Crosses over $20,030,000 currently for Mesa County. 

The State of Colorado conducted a survey within recent 
rears to ascertain why tourists come to Colorado. The primary 
reason was determined to be our natural scenery. The second 
reason which the tourists listed was to visit and enjoy the 
■luseums around the State. 

Presently Colorado can proudly claim two of the CO Museurs 
acred ited by the American Association of Museums within the 
Jnitcd States; Grand Junction shares this honer with the 
polorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 

A AM accreditation guarantees that our Museum has been 
examined by a selected professional team and has met the guid- 
Liaes set forth by A AM through which we are obligated to serv- 
the public in accordance with the highest ethics of the Museum 
field. This accreditation guarantees the visitor a worthwhile 
experience such as wnat he would expect from a visit to the 
Smithsonian, Field Museum of Natural History, Carneric Museum, 
etc. ' ' 

Your Museum presently averages 30,000 out of town guests 
per year. These out of town guests stop to cat and shon while 
m Grand Junction, and often, as a result of their time spent 
at the Museum, stay over night. The money they spend in our 
community benefits not only our businesses but every tax payor 
within the community by adding to the communities gross income, 
rno museum has chosen to waive admission fees in order to 
increase its attendance and thereby increase the community's 
potential profit. J 

rationally, States' progressive systems are beg inn in; to 
.ncorporate Museums as necessary components of ed.jea't ion. 'i;,n |,. 
Cre (J:C Michigan; Los Angles, Philadophia , etc. own, ■:i:,vv',wi 
operate Museums an an intrinslcal part of their :.' h oo] -] - . ri ,i 
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facilities. Grand Junction's Museum presently gives tours on 
request to primary (K-3), intermediate (4-6), secondary (7-1"), 
and college level classes. Our guides are trained and coordinate 
these tours to the needs of the student. Guided tour:; were given 
to over 5,000 students this past year. In addition the Museum 
organized 12 educational television programs which are belli'-, 
annually produced by School District and received by U0 
classrooms. The Museum staff has delivered on request lecture: 
in every elementary school of School Districy ;/51 and has served 
in an advisory capacity to students considering entering the 
physical sciences and/or Museology as professions. 

Guided tours are also given to youth groups includin.- 
Scouts, Boys Club, senior citizens, vocational" rehabilitation 
classes, service and social clubs, State Home and Traing School, 
and hospital groups. 

The Museum has organized and is presently conducting vocat- 
ional classes at Mesa College for those who wish to enter the 
luse.um field. Two courses are presently be offered for credit 
and wc are working lo expand this programinto a vocational 
program which will prepare the student for museum vocational 
employment. The Museum is also serving Mesa College as an unof p - 
ical extension of its campus, by providing training aids, nnto»'- 
Lals and laboratories for its students. 

_ The Museum is the only institution in Northwestern Colorado 
rfhich is striving to accept and fulfill the responsibility ' of ' 
preserving the areas natural and cultural heritage. This include 
its fossils, archaeological and historical artifacts and histor- 
ical cultural objects-d'-art (currently we are working to ret- 
urn Harold Bryants paintings to Grand Junction from their present 
Location m Lubbock Texas. Me also plan to excavateand ^reserve 
"ossible Ur Sk6let0n just outside of Grand Junction as soon as 

^ ,r Th ! 5 u 5 eum has ono of the three best weapons collections in 
tne United States which attracts international puests. The 
weapons in the Thrailkill Arms Room have been collected over a 

rhS?fv?n ^ ty K yearS by Mr ? and Mrs - Audre y ThrnilkiU. Mr. 
inrailkill has been a gunsmith as well as a collector oT -.mull- 
irns mosy of his life. As a gunsmith, he has restored each of 
.ho^e weapons, excepting those which are deactivated by lav- ,„ 
jire of more historical value, in their original condition. 

There are over / ; 75 rifles, 550 pistols, and ?.<)') bind.- j„ 
rus collection, which contains no duplicates cy.< -viiir w non. 
frf locai historical significance. The' collection tellrVhr ?torv 
||>f nand-weapone from pre-historic times to modern ^ino Y 



Your Museum provides in one builiinf, the place in 
jrand Junction's guesrs can experience within two hours 
section of v;hat they might see within this area (if vou 

year - AND IT'S FREE! 
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TO: Mr. 'lurry E. Mayfield 
FROM: Dr. John W. Starr 3rd 
RE: Evaluation - Educational Programs 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES NOV/ GIVEN BY THE MUSEUM 



1. School District (i51 

a. Tours 

b. Classroom lectures 

c. Slide presentations 

d. 12 sets Mos hardness scale 

e. ETV - 12 programs 

f. Field - trips - Geology, Archaeology 

g. 1 Museum Case - display in one school 

2. Mesa College 

a. Museology Classes 

b. Bibliography 

c. Geology, Archaeology Laboratory 

d. Archives - History Department 

e. Work-Study - Area of Educational Interest 
1. Published Book - combined effort -"Insects of Mesa CO. 

3 - School Dis trict 7^51 and Mesa 

b' BittP^n y q Spe - imenS C ° 0iey Election 
b. Butterfly Specimens - Will Minor Collection 

C Herbarium Specimens - Winiferd Bull Collection 

4. Vocational Rehabilitation 

5. WICHE Interchips 
6 * ?S (: ° lle G c Instructors (some) especially in the -rionm 

8 ' p???ectS ity ° f SCi6nCe Fair Winiers t0 e ^ibit their 
% exn^?^ ACti ° n Sroup in regard to 

10. News releases about topics of interest f> +u n 

^j.v.o ui xn^ereot. to the community 

11. Tours for the Blind 



ADDITIONAL 0?. EXTHaDKD SERVICES MUSEUM SHOULD CKKER: 



1. Make evident to all that this is an educational 
institution 

2. Traveling exhibits complete with teaching materials: 
Mesa College - School District #51 (Home bound student- 
-Tutorial material) 

3. Development, of research facilities for the use of Mesa 
College staff and students, professional people of the 
community for orientation and research. 

4. Develop interchange of staff - Museum and Mesa College 
Museum staff as Mesa College staff, Mesa College staff 
as Museum curators 

5. Developing with Greenbelt Inc. an educational program 
which would enrich and supplement the eurricular offer- 
ings of Mesa College and School District £51, and the 
community 

6. Development of In-Service Programs for teachers in 
conjunction with Mesa College, Univerrity of Colorado:? 
University of Northern Colorado and Western State 
College (Sciences and Social Science) 

7. Development of educational materials to supplement 
enrich, and add to present cm. 5 cular offerings of' 
Mesa College and School District #51 

$. Development of field work areas; exploration, discover* 
study * r ' 

9. Expansion of exhibits for educational purposes on a 
scheduled rotation 

10. Expansion of physical facilities (classroom, laboratory 
exhibit area, equipment, improvment of existing facil- 
ities, and provision for conducting research) 

11. Development of educational materials for the public ( nub- 
Streei 0 M2il) adi0 ' TV ' projection booth ° n Main 

12. Development of educational programs for the public 
(Discussion, groups, symposiums, classes, ex*: environment 
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13. Further involvement of community actio-: _ ,-oup in regard 
to exhibits and programs 

14. Development nf the use of the "bus" 

(The Museum furnishes the bus, driver, and ru.intcn , 
to and from museum for school district ; ?1 student::., 
return district #51 increases support to $10,000.00) 

15. Expanded program of News releasesson tonics of interest; 
"Museum News - a regular offering - publication of an 
"Annual Bulletin" - in depth 

16. Expansion of offering Educational Programs with Mesa 

College \ I, • , \ 
° (Museology, etc.) 



17. Expansion of programs giv^n that arc of interest to th< 
public (Historic Dances, Historic Fashion Show;;, 
Displays, etc.) 



CHOCL DISTRICT - should be responsible for the; 

1. Development of educational materials to supplement and 
enrich present curricular offerings in areas of:(»C-12) 

a. Geology f. Minerals, Rocks, 

b. Botany Crystals 

c. Zoology G . Anthropology 

d. Biology h. Archaeology 

e. Ecology i. Colorado History 

2. Development of the use the the "bus." 

3. Development of In-service programs for teachers in the 
areas of the sciences and social sciences 

/ ( . Development, of programs for the "florae bound" (Tutorial^ 
(oven closed circut TV) ' 

5. Development of programs for "handicapped" child usinr 
the facilities of the Museum ' 



■EJA COLLEGE - should be responsible for; 
L. Development 6T educational material s 



to supplement, .', 

enricn present curricular offerings in the area oc- 

a. Geology f. Minerals, Rocks ' 

b. Botany Crystals 

c. Zoology g# Anthropology 

d. Biology h# Archaeolofv 

e ' &c °l°ey i. Colorado History 

. Expansion of offering educational programs with the 
nuseun: 

a. Mus r.o los y b< Curator Training 
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3. Interchange of staff of Kusour. c r.e:\i CoV«e-* 

a. Kuscuu. staff College Initructjn- 

h. College staff Museum Curators 

f+. Work-Study Program 
5. Development of areas of research 
■RKLIvUELT INC. - should he resp onsible for the 

I Mr> " t - ■ - w ■ ■ ■ ■ i 



1. development or an educational program '(^nvir^rnonW 
bducatjon) which would enrich and supplement the 
curricular offerings of Mesa College /School District 
t51, and the community 1 iriCl 



•Oo U.\Iff ACTICi: GROUP - should be responsibl e for- 

} ' involvement m regard to 'exhibits and ororYnnn 

nnh??r?S-°r Pr°Cra"s which are of interest to the 
public (Historic Dances, Historic. Fashion Shows, 
hthnic Dances, etc.) ' 

MSWS MEDIA - should be responsible f or the* 

MnSf Q6 m P r °e ra71 oi ' News releases on topics of inters - 
Museum News - a regular offering, TV, radio, Newspapers" 

•■IUSiSUM - should be responsible for th e: 



1# Sler^f exhi ^!: s complete with teaching material*, 
community for orientation and research 

5 ' oS?bft l0 iro-I P ^ sical facilities (classroom, laboratory 
itill J* • eo . ul P m ent, improvement of existing f t ? " 
lties, and provison for research *istin C locU- 

instifuuo"'"' t0 311 th3t this is a " National 

phat the 1 se f rnces a Sed Sr^T" 1 are , in "erewmt 
could best be done bv the „/ • £enCy Sh ° uld bo done and 
cooperation. e i?nhe y otners I Q f a f" Cy - in ""^ticn and 
offering these wrtceTS'^lgS t0 . the ""esiity of 
distinct and different things/ prefo ™ ln C th «" are two 

f° ^^Tl ZttTr\^\ lh ^ — — • n, , 

immunity in to improve. Four t M "... ^""'V ' „r ,., , 

^ ™* a P n t r h^^; t ;; „;;,- r , 

I ■ - : -.W-.i ^=CS - J^iUUL fatrLmen t, 
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agencies. Just what can be done? prioritle ' J snt b y ^oso 

of 3 .Jt£ ^adlVoposf?he1o?Io W ?ng" USeOT ™° In =« tUtc 
l.the^embarking on a buildin C fund drive to provide 

a. expansion of physical facilities, 
classroom, laboratory, research facilities ) 

b. improvement of existing facilities } 
updating of exhibits and equipment 



3 ' insfeutlot"* t0 aU that tMs in »" -.ucaticn.,,. 

C developing with Greenbelt Inc. of an education-,! 
?^cular 1 o?f W0Uld 0n J ich and ^ppLmenru o nal 

SS ?5? fn??gn ° f C ° lleee ' Sch001 

ux&vricL and the community 

2o f ^St5 ollege - sch001 w s ^ic? u ?5i c ^ r tL" ori - ,d 

c development of educational prop-ran^ for -h* ,wm • 

=nj™t n ) sroups > > - ~r Xir 

f. development of coordination between roamunitv 

h * ?S^ 1 °£/ C " t u 0f GX P and ine educations prorr-un- 
through/with Mesa Collere program., 

i. expansion of WICHE internship ororram 
3 - ^X d S e Scelf 3VenUeS ° f fi " d «ede rall ,,t.,tc, 

Ichl^Jd^SS :Ssto e riS S M Ss f e™ i Ind Pr T 0p0=a t 1 " re accopted <^ 
fade can truly be Colo- 
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7. What grant proposal has been a direct out growth of this 
study? " 

A grant entitled: "The Development, Organization, r-nd 
Administration of a Training and Consultation Program in the 
Field of Museology by the Historical Museum and Institute of 
western Colorado and Mesa College, Grand Junction, Colorado: 
has been submitted under the provisions of the National Museu- 
Act. 



The proposal was submitted to: 

Mr. Fredrick Schmid 
Assistant Director 

Smithsonian and National Museum Programs 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 20560 



Transmittal date: 4/2S/72 



page: 



A summation of the proposal is given on the following 
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THE DEVELOPMENT, ORGANIZATION, AND ADMINISTRATIS OF A 
TRAINING AND CONSULTATION PROGRAM IN Tlffi FINLD CF hUSEOLOC/' »Y 
THE HISTORICAL MUSEUM AND INSTITUTE CF WESTERS CCLORADC* AND " 
MESA COLLEGE, GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO." 



SUBMITTED TO THE NATIONAL MUSEUM ACT PROGRAM 

APPLICANT ORGANIZATIONS: HISTORICAL MUSEUM AND INSTITUTE 0*« 

WESTERN COLORADO AND MESA COLLEGE 

SUBMITTED BY: 

hurry E. Mayi'ield, Director 

Historical Museum and Institute 
of Western Colorado 
Grand Junction, Colorado $1501 
Area Code 303 - 242 - 0972 

PREPARED BY: 

Nathan E . iirundridgc. Director' 

Special Programs and 'Projects 
Mesa College 

Grand Junction, Colorado ( '>150L 
Area Code 303 - 248 - 1511 



Dr. John W. Starr, TTT ~ — " 

Historical Museum and Institute of 
Western Colorado 
Grand Junction, Colorado £1501 
Area Code 303 - 242 - 0971 

DURATION OF ACTIVITY: 



TOTAL FUNDS REQUESTED: 
DATE TRANSMITTED: 



*1 
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A * Namo and addr css of insti tutions subni Uln - wowr.l • 

Historical Museum and Institute of l.'ccto-n 
Accredited by the American Association ^ MuscupV' 
4t7i and Ute, urand Junction" Colorado fil'/Jl " 

Mesa College 

Administrative Offices 

Grand Junction, Colorado, Sl^Ol 

I!. 




Mr. : lurry U. Mayficld - Director 

Uh a 1 id C Stc :iUCeUm Inr ' titutc of Western Colorado 
Grand Junction, Colorado £51501 

' )# - :r:U " K!t0 ^. "tin-; date jmd^iun it io;i of nro jon,, 
Starting Date: 



Duration of Project: 
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T^g^ pary of the o.,,,. 

X) SoS5??S'^ag~: admini — «" undergrade 

a) 2-year terminal certificate 
2) Tn ZVS r Dacculaur ^te program 

2) To develop, organize, nnd administer an i-i-orvlr- 
training program in muneology. " P,VJ< ' 
■«J Goarci to meet the uniouo need- r>" i, .• 

b) To -cot the needs of muecun i,or-nr,„,i •,. • 
jnuo ratou, of Q ran d ^"^M co wI^M " : '' 



3) To develop, organize, and administer consultant 
services in museology. 

a) Geared to meet the unique needs of the Indian 
Museums 

(lite fountain Ute, Hopi, Zuni, './hito V.azer, 
Navajo, etc.) 

b) To meet the needs of Museum personnel within a 
200 mile radius of Grand Junction, Colorado. 

Museum traing is ideally offered by Museums working \.it 1 ^ 
colleges and universities. Cut of 6,00-^ Museums in"thc 
United States and even more colleges, only 1 in 60 collego:; 
offer Museum training courses: 

1) There arc at present, no undergraduate degrees in 
Museology 

2) Only 1 in 20 Museums has a Museum training urogram 
According to the American Association of Museums:* 

1) Most Museums operate with too few trained oeoplo. 

2) Thousands of small Museums (the majority of American 
Museums are in towns with a population of 20,000 or 
less) are operated by people with no Museum training. 

3) Better educated Museum employees - both in the liberal, 
arts and in Museology/Museography are critically 
needed. 

It is strongly felt that the development, organization, 
and administration of a program as orcposed will help to 
alleviate the situation as noted ab/vc*. 

3 ART III. 



A. If this project has been previously maint.air.od or 
conducted by your organization, please provide a 
statement of its history. 

An introductory Museology program was begun in 3e^t^mhor 
1971 in conjunction with Mesa College and its Continuing 
Education Department. ° 

A 4-credit hour course, Introduction to Muscology I was 
offered during the evening or the Winter Quarter. 

Museology II was offered during thg Spring Quarter. 
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53 • Recuse in dicate the agou ntr, and 
i undine" ' ~ 



-our co: q-; wvy iou: . 



'AitT IV: 



! - Include any final reports or interim reports 
previous activity : ■ — • u ° - 

no* C? r f ??- poa l s t0 younger students seeking a prwi 

Tiki four S roir ad7 r? rkin - Wh ° v;ant tS ^ 
1972 mSsooIo" ,; ?f ly ' beginning in the Fall 0 f 



Hudftct Breakdown of total estimated co,t of orojcctj 

X^ a ^ CS and " a £ 0S: Li^ all professional, -.unoort^n- 
?na other oorsonnc 1 by t^i P --.^ ' -'"?P ori; , 

oer vorv- v^o>- 7 ^- i -" J : e o^/pe, percentage o" ti™e 

per i.or.'v i.ce ; . spent on oroiect (i o "! bcr', c,v or- 

and amount charged to nrni^t t^- # ^ '.'. 5Q ' 3 ' 2 - j » etc 
seperately. ° Project. Indicate fringe benefits 



r. Supplies and Materials: Indicate 



estimated costs, suc h ^^^^^^ ""h 



to a or^n?"- ion-T 01 ? h ° Uld b ° in general accordin- 
iden?i??ed ^ doV^fl p ^ act f CGS a ™ should be ° 

lor air travel should be less San fS^lS:/ ll0Wanc0r " 
accomodations 1 -"^-ciass 



EMC 



CtherList all other 



3. Indirect Costs: 



costs by specific sub-catagory: 



?. Ctate Cost (Total) of Project: 



6/, 



G « State total amount requested from National Mu seum Act 
Program: 1 ' ' — 



II. If cost of project is not being reouocx,ed from the 
National Museum Act, please list sources and 
amounts of balance of funding. 



'ART V. 



ERIC 



Description of Project: A statement of the objectives and 
procedures proposed and the current state of Icno-./led-e in 
the project area. Also include a plan of ore rat ionn,°in 
outline, including methodology, roles of kev investigator'-, 
and schedule of work. Curricula vitae of invest irators ' 
should be attached. 

PROJECT TITLE: 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES: 



t :i?y are t raining programs needed in i-useolog yAhjsnog R APHY? 



■ r OULD I1USEUII t;?aining attract students? 



• fHAT ARC THE JOB OPPORTUNITIES AFTER GRADUATION? 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN IjUSEOLQGY : 



I^ A !uaa^ULU^ ATI ° n ~ ^ )S S °GRAPHY--A SUGGESTED 3CNEDIILE 



!w f !E° GY "" A — Y: ' :AR COl JK3ii 0F zm){ l'-™*™ H '} >:(.!' 
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INDEPENDENT STUDIES IN MUSEOLOGY: 



INSERVICS TRAINING FOR KUGiSUI: PROFS >3ICNAL3 : 



REGIONAL SERVICE CENTER AND CONSULTANT SERVICE 



QUALIFIACTIOHS FOR INSTRUCTORS - CONSULTANT SERVICE V 



VITAE OF INVESTIGATORS : 
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3. "hat recommendations should bo made as a- result of thin 
s tudy? ~ 

It is recommended that: 

a # The Historical Museum and Institute cf Western 
Colorado strongly work ui~h Grecnbolt Inc. in the 
development of an educational program, (Environ- 
mental Education) which would enrich, and supplement 
the curricular offerings of Mesa College, School 
District, j51 9 and the community. 

Thvat this proposal be submitted to the appropriate 
agenc ios for funding . 

b # A scheduled (if possible) program of nou;-, releases 
be developed that cover topics of interest to the 
community (Museum Kgvjs column or periodic Sunday 
Supplement articles, etc.) 

c # There be continued and improved working relationchj|{p 
with School District / ; 51. 

d # There, be continued and improved working relation- 
ship with Mesa College, 

e. Therebc. continued and improved working relation- 
ship with the various community agencies and 
the community as a whole, 

f. As a moans of coordination and implementation, r,ho 
creation of the position on the staff a ;V the 
Historical Museum and Institute of V/ostorn Colo- 
rado of Educational Specialist, 

g. The Historical Museum and Institute of Western 
Colorado examine in detail all avenues 'or funding 
(Federal, State, Local, and private sources) 
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The author wishos to thank the following people for : r> j 
ihis internship possible and alr>o to than;; their. Cor thoir holp, 
uidance . 

Mr. Murry Mayfield: Director, Historical Museum* and 
Institute of V/estern Colorado, Grand Junction, 
Colorado 

Ilr • Robert Hullinghorst : Programs Director, V/estern 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education, Boulder 
Colorado 

."lies Amy Roosevelt: Director, Locol Programs for the 
Colorado Council on the Arts and the Humanities, 
Denver, Colorado 

Mrs. Beverly Goodrich: Asst. Director, Historical Musour: 
and Institute of Western Colorado, Grand Junction, 
Colorado 

Dr. Donald L. Cglesby: Superintendent of Schools, Mesa 
County Valley Schools District //51 f Grand Junction, 
Colorado 

Dr. Theodore Albers: President » Mesa College,, Grand Juncuio: 
Colorado 

Mr. Rick Medina: Director, Community Action Committee, 
Grand Junction, Colorado 

Mrs. Vivian Russel: Secretary, Historical Museum and 
Institute, Grand Junction, Colorado 
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The preceeding intern report was completed by the following Intern: 



Name: 
Address: 



Dr. John W. Starr 1 I i 

861 Grand Avenue - Apt. 1 

Grand Junction, Colorado 81501 



Immediately prior to this internship, the intern was a student at: 

College: 
Major Field: 
Year in School : 



The preceeding intern report was read and approved by: 



Name: 

Title: 

Address: 



Beverley Goodrich 
Assistant Director 

Historical Museum S Institute of W. Colorado 
4th £ Ute 

Grand Junction, Colorado 81501 



If you have further comments about this intern report, please write or phone: 

Bob Hullinghorst, Director 

Resources Development Internship Program 

Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 

P.O. Drawer "P" 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Phone: (303) 449-3333 
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THE RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 

The preceding report was completed by a WICHE intern during the summer of 1972. 
This intern's project was part of the Resources Development Internship Program 
administered by the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE). 

The purpose of the internship program is to bring organizations involved in com- 
munity and economic development, environmental problems and the humanities togeth- 
er with institutions of higher education and their students in the West for the 
benefit of al 1 . 

For these organizations, the intern program provides the problem-solving talents 
of student manpower while making the resources of universities and colleges more 
available. For institutions of higher education, the program provides relevant 
field education for their students while building their capacity for problem-solving, 

WICHE is an organization in the West uniquely suited for sponsoring such a program. 
It is an interstate agency formed by the thirteen western states for the specific 
purpose of relating the resources of higher education to the needs of western citi- 
zens. WICHE has been concerned with a broad range of community needs in the West 
for some time, insofar as they bear directly on the well-being of western peoples 
and the future of higher education in the West. WICHE feels that the internship 
program is one method for meeting its obligations within the thirteen western 
states. In its efforts to achieve these objectives, WICHE appreciates having re- 
ceived the generous support and assistance of the Economic Development Administra- 
tion, the Jessie Smith Noyes Foundation, the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
the National Science Foundation, and of innumerable local leaders and community 
organizations, including the agency that sponsored this intern project. 

For further information, write Bob Hul linghorst , Director, Resources Development 
Internship Program, WICHE, Drawer "P", Boulder, Colorado, 80302, (303) 449-3333. 



